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HE current situation and prospective 
developments in the Caribbean Basin 
pose some difficult challenges as well as 


some opportunities for the employment of U.S. 
air power. United States Air Force operations in 


the Western Hemisphere have traditionally fo- 
cused on the security of the continental United 
States, particularly air defense. Most U.S. air 
assets have been dedicated, both in planning 
and operations, to the threat in overseas theaters. 
The security of the Western Hemisphere has 
been treated as a given assumption and received 
little attention in traditional and innovative 
planning for the employment of U.S. air assets. 
Conditions in the Western Hemisphere have 
changed, however, and it is incumbent on the 
U.S. Air Force to perceive the changes and 
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employ our assets in a manner designed to guar- 
antee U.S. security interests in the region. To do 
this effectively requires a careful look at the 
Caribbean Basin today and creative inquiry 
regarding the employment of U.S. air power in 
that changed environment. 

Recent events in the Caribbean Basin and 
worldwide concern for that troubled region 
suggest that a closer look be taken for the causes 
of the difficulties. Emotionalism and rhetoric 
have clouded the issues and obscured U.S. inter- 
ests in the region. It seems appropriate, if not 
obvious, to state that the defense of North Amer- 
ica is our nation’s primary security concern. We 
have always taken that fact for granted since the 
United States has not been assaulted or invaded 
in our recent history. Potential adversaries have 











neither been inclined nor had the ability to 
threaten United States shores specifically or the 
Western Hemisphere generally. Yet the condi- 
tions that guaranteed a secure hemisphere no 
longer exist. The Cuban missile crisis in 1962 
provided the first real clue that a secure hemi- 
sphere was no longer a foregone conclusion; and 
time, technology, and changing power relation- 
ships now dictate a strategic reassessment of our 
security interests. 

Geographic proximity is a key consideration 
in addressing U.S. security interests in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, for the United States is a 
member of the community of nations in the 
Caribbean Basin. The Southeastern United 
States actually forms the northern section of the 
basin, and the flood of Cuban refugees in the 
Mariel Boatlift of 1980 highlighted the implica- 
tions of geographical proximity as does the ever- 
increasing flow of illegal immigrants to the 
Southwestern United States. The fact that E] 
Salvador is closer to New York and San Fran- 
cisco than those two American cities are to each 
other underscores the grave implications of 
aggression and conflict in the Caribbean Basin. 

United States strategic interests in the Carib- 
bean Basin are taken for granted and often over- 
looked. The United States is a source of technol- 
ogy, machinery, and foodstuffs for the region, 
and they are a source of raw materials for us. 
Venezuela alone provides the United States with 
28 percent of our iron ore imports and 23 percent 
of our petroleum product imports.! Nearly half 
of our seaborne trade passes through the Carib- 
bean Basin as do half of our crude oil imports. 
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Half of our imported strategic minerals go 
through the Panama Canal, and denial or de- 
struction of the canal would add 10,000 miles 
and approximately three weeks at sea to an east- 
west passage. Equally important from a mili- 
tary planning perspective is the fact that a large 
percentage of NATO’s reinforcements and re- 
supply for a European war are slated to pass 
through the Straits of Florida. 


The Cuban Threat 


A hostile Cuba raises serious problems for our 
military planners. Cuban combat forces in the 
Caribbean Basin represent a combat capability 
that must be contained or destroyed in the event 
of a general war with the Soviet Union. This 


requirement would demand and consequently 


divert significant U.S. combat forces from other 
priority requirements. Cuban combat capability 
is impressive, and the rate at which the Cubans 
are modernizing and expanding their forces is 
alarming. It is timely and appropriate to focus 
on this threat and formulate our strategy and 
develop our plans accordingly, for the planning 
factors now include more than just the radius of 
Cuban combat effectiveness around their island. 

Fidel Castro’s Cuba has been an obnoxious 
fact of life for U.S. diplomats and a minor plan- 
ning factor for U.S. military strategists for more 
than twenty years. Despite a Soviet presence and 
Soviet trained and supplied armed forces, Cuba’s 
military capability was hardly sufficient to call 
into question our own economy of force plan- 
ning and manning for the Western Hemisphere. 
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All that has changed very abruptly, for in recent 
years the Soviets have sponsored a Cuban mili- 
tary modernization and expansion of unprece- 
dented proportions. Soviet presence and Cuban 


capability now pose a serious threat to U.S. 
interests, and the magnitude of the threat is 
growing rapidly. Cuba is now a major base for 


Soviet presence and power projection and hosts 
one of their largest intelligence facilities outside 
the Soviet Union. Cuba’s role as a springboard 
for exporting Soviet-financed terrorism and sub- 
version is also rapidly expanding. The Soviet 
presence in Cuba has increased to include 2000 
military advisers, 7000 civilian advisers, and a 
2600-man combat brigade near Havana. Four 
billion dollars in military and economic aid per 
year translates into $12 million per day to 
amplify Soviet presence and influence. Soviet 
arms deliveries to Cuba totaled 66,000 tons in 
1981, triple the amount of the previous year and 
the largest annual total since the Cuban missile 
crisis.” 

Trends adverse to U.S. interests are increasing 
at arapid rate. The Cuban Air Force boasts more 
than 250 combat jet aircraft, and their MiG-23 
inventory has tripled during the past year. A 
200,000-man army and a small but capable navy 
raise Cuba’s total combat capability to a level 
that far exceeds any defensive requirements. 
Neutralizing these forces would be difficult and 
costly. The MiG-23 has a combat radius of more 
than 500 nautical miles, so much of the South- 
eastern United States would be vulnerable to air 
attack from Cuba during a general war. Conse- 
quently, significant air defense assets are required 
to defend our territory from the Cuban MiG-23 
air regiment. Castro’s force of more than 160 MiG- 
2ls represents a potent air-to-air threat and a 
formidable air defense umbrella over the island. 
The Cuban Air Force has become one of the 
largest and probably the best equipped and most 
powerful in Latin America, and its bases are 
defended by an equally capable and sophisti- 
cated air defense system.’ Its array of weapons 
includes SA-2, SA-3, and SA-6 surface-to-air 
missiles and 23-mm, 37-mm, 57-mm, 85-mm, 


and 100-mm antiaircraft guns in great quantities. 

Cuba also has a small, capable navy that is 
being expanded and modernized. Two recently 
acquired Foxtrot class submarines are well 
manned and capably handled, and Castro will 
probably receive more of them in the near 
future. Cuba’s single Koni class frigate can 
operate effectively throughout the Caribbean 
Basin; it is the nucleus of a blue-water capabil- 
ity. Nearly two dozen Osa and Komar missile 
attack boats armed with the SS-N-2 Styx ship-to- 
ship missile and recently acquired Turya hydro- 
foil torpedo boats represent a significant war- 
time threat to military and civilian shipping 
throughout the Southern United States coastal 
area. 

The Cuban Army enables Castro to intervene 
overseas as he effectively demonstrated in Angola 
in 1975. Few will dispute the fact that Cuban 
forces were the decisive element in Angola, and 
since then the Cubans have continued to im- 
prove their intervention capability. Additional 
transport aircraft, an impressive airborne-quali- 
fied force consisting of special troops, and a 
landing and assault brigade represent a par- 
ticularly formidable capability for deployment 
and employment in the Caribbean Basin. Cuba 
is also receiving assault landing ships from the 
Soviet Union. The numerical superiority and 
combat experience of Cuba’s armed forces give 
them a significant intervention capability and a 
decided edge over every nation in the Caribbean 
Basin except the United States. 

Cuba’s conventional capability is only part of 
the problem, however. Castro’s forces have the 
ability to intimidate weaker nations and rein- 
force the impact of terrorism and destabilization 
in the Caribbean Basin. Recent developments in 
Nicaragua and Grenada provide grim testimony 
to Cuba’s expanding presence and influence 
since those nations’ revolutions in 1979. Cuban 
engineers are constructing a large, modern 
runway at Point Salines in Grenada. Maurice 
Bishop’s government has declared the island’s 
availability for Cuban use, so Castro’s air force 
may have a refueling stop for its flights in sup- 





port of operations in Africa as well as a base in 
the eastern Caribbean. Cuban instructors are 
supervising the expansion of Grenada’s armed 
forces, and neighboring islands view Grenada’s 
buildup as a threat to their security. 


The Western Caribbean 


Events in Nicaragua portend a greater threat 
to peace and stability in the western region of the 
Caribbean Basin. Cuba aided and abetted the 
Sandinistas’ successful revolution in 1979, and 
Nicaragua has become a nation molded in the 
Cuban image. The Cuban presence in Nicara- 
gua has grown to several thousand military and 
civilian advisers. Soviet and East European 
advisers are also present. Cuban engineers are 
lengthening and improving runways, and 30 
Nicaraguan pilots have received training in 
Bulgaria. Cuba has underwritten the Nicara- 
guan buildup and mortgaged Cuban credibility 
to the Sandinistas’ success. Nicaragua now has 
the largest army in the history of Central Amer- 
ica with 20,000 to 25,000 regulars and twice that 
number in the reserves and militia. At several 
camps throughout the island, Cuba is also pro- 
viding training for revolutionary cadres from El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, Guatemala, 
and Columbia.‘ The possible furnishing of 
MiG aircraft and Cuban instructor pilots could 
give Nicaragua undisputed military superiority 
in Central America and reinforce support for 
revolutionary cadres in the region. 

Nicaragua’s neighbors have neither the re- 
sources nor the means to oppose a well-armed 
Cuban surrogate in'Central America, and the 
deployment of U.S. forces without clear Nicara- 
guan provocation would be politically difficult 
and financially expensive. Trends adverse to 
U.S. interests are accelerating rapidly, and inac- 
tion will encourage subversion and aggression. 
United States strategic interests in the Western 
Hemisphere as well as U.S. credibility are at 
stake. Economic ills aggravated by political 
instability have disrupted peace and stability in 
the Caribbean Basin, and Cuba and Nicaragua 
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are exploiting and aggravating already difficult 
conditions. 

If Nicaragua and Grenada become potential 
bases for United States adversaries as Cuba is 
now, it would impact directly on U.S. capability 
to pursue our interests in the region. Central 
America borders major sea lines of communica- 
tion that are vital to our nation in peace and 
war. Central America also constitutes the land 
bridge between the United States and the Panama 
Canal. Potentially hostile forces operating from 
Central America would threaten our friends in 
the hemisphere and the United States itself. The 
cost of deterring or neutralizing those forces in 
terms of U.S. air, sea, and land forces would be 
tremendous and require diversion from other 
priorities or other theaters in times of crisis. The 
United States cannot afford to back away from 
this challenge, but there are no simple or easy 
solutions. 


A United States Response 


United States strategy addresses economic, 
political, and military challenges in a carefully 
calculated manner consistent with U.S. inter- 
ests. The Caribbean Basin Initiative aims at the 
economic ills of the region, attacking the causes 
rather than the symptoms of poverty and dis- 
tress. Political difficulties in the region are 
receiving increased U.S. attention, including 
reinforcement and support of governments favor- 
ably disposed to U.S. interests and opposed to 
Cuban and Nicaraguan subversion and aggres- 
sion. U.S. political initiatives include fostering 
and encouraging multinational cooperation to 
solve regional problems and deter Cuba and 
Nicaragua. Mechanisms such as the Rio Treaty 
and regional political coalitions such as the 
Central American Democratic Community 
formed in 1982 strengthen regional security, 
helping to deter Cuba and Nicaragua, and thus 
warrant U.S. support. 

The military threat in the region requires a 
comprehensive response, though, and it need 
not be shaped solely in terms of U.S. armed 





The Cuban Air Force possesses more than 160 MiG- 
21s similar to this one with East German mark 

ings above The MiG-23 (belo , first deployed 
to Cuba in 1979, increased significantly in number 
last year. These interceptors can be converted for 
attack missions. Flying one-way missions, they 
could reach targets as far north as Washington, D.C 


intervention. Bilateral initiatives with friendly 
nations are a key facet of our strategy, and an 
aggressive security assistance program will bol- 
ster our friends and help them counter Cuban 
and Nicaraguan subversion and aggression. 
Strong and capable allies greatly decrease the 
likelihood of any requirement for U.S. forces in 
the region. 

Combined exercises with U.S. allies will also 
enhance their capability to defend themselves 
and deter aggression by maximizing the effec- 
tiveness of our security assistance program, 
improving their combat capability, and demon- 
strating U.S. resolve to improve regional secur- 
ity and deter aggression. Such exercises repre- 
sent a prudent and well-reasoned response to a 
significant Cuban and Nicaraguan threat. These 
exercises are not provocative in themselves and 


represent a rational, restrained approach to 
Nicaragua’s rapid pursuit of the Cuban polit- 
ical and military model. Security assistance and 
combined exercises are preferable to unchecked 
regional arms races, which could bankrupt the 
economies of our friends and aggravate an 
already explosive situation. 





United States policy for the Caribbean Basin 
consists of distinct but interrelated economic, 
political, and military dimensions. We are re- 
sponding to a very real threat of unprecedented 
proportions in our own hemisphere. U.S. policy 


and strategy are constructed in a prudent, reason- 
able manner to do what is necessary to protect 
our vital security interests in the Caribbean 
Basin. United States actions stand on their own 
merits, and those merits and our effectiveness are 
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considerable, as indicated by the aggressive 
propaganda offensive launched by the Soviet 
Union, Cuba, and others sympathetic to the 
Communist world. 

Nicaragua has joined the disinformation cam- 
paign by disclaiming Cuban support and accus- 
ing the United States and Honduras of aggres- 
sive provocation. No doubt the Nicaraguans 
will continue to proclaim this falsehood even if 
they receive jet fighters and as the size of their 
army. The Sandinista regime is now attempting 
to extend its anti-U.S. campaign by soliciting 
support for its cause in the Western European 
media. Such deliberate attempts at disinforma- 
tion deserve to be exposed for what they are 
obvious efforts to cloud the issues and obscure a 
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growing Cuban and Nicaraguan threat to peace 
and stability in the Western Hemisphere. 
peace and stability in the Western Hemisphere. 

The increased threat in the Caribbean Basin 
obviously necessitates the preparation of con- 
tingency plans to deal effectively with the threat 
in the event of hostilities and a subsequent 
requirement for combat operations by the U.S. 
Air Force. Such planning is as necessary for the 
Western Hemisphere in general and the Carib- 
bean Basin in particular as it is for any other 
theater on the globe. Though much planning 
has been done, more remains involving the 
effective use of U.S. air assets to promote our 
national interests and guarantee our security 
interests in the Caribbean Basin. 


the Air Force role 


Even with an increased regional threat, the 
peacetime environment offers many operational 
opportunities for the U.S. Air Force as we 
pursue an integrated economic, political, and 
military strategy for the region. We must seek 
and exploit these opportunities in a carefully 
calculated manner to reinforce our regional 
strategy and maximize the effectiveness of our 
finite resources. A variety of elements and events 
that promise great utility are available. The 
history of air power is relatively short and 
focuses primarily on wartime combat opera- 
tions and peacetime strategic deterrence. We 
must consider that experience but also look 
beyond it and seek innovative applications of air 
power for contemporary operations. 

U.S. Air Force presence in a region demon- 
strates a tangible commitment and indicates the 
depth of U.S. resolve to protect our interests. 
Assets in place also tend to deter adventurism by 
potential enemies and bolster the confidence of 
our friends. U.S. presence in the Caribbean 
Basin gradually decreased after the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis of 1962. A newly enhanced U.S. 
presence has begun with the increasing of the 
numbers and capability of U.S. air forces in the 
northern Caribbean Basin along the Southeast- 


Plastique and smallarmsamm the tools of terrorism— 


were captured recently from the Guatemalan 2g cerrilla 


organization ORPA (Organizacion del Pueblo en Armas 

ern United States coast. Placing F-15s on air 
defense alert at Tyndall AFB, Florida, increased 
the USAF presence and capability and sent a 
signal to the Cubans and their Soviet sponsors. 
Selective reopening of U.S. air bases in the 
Caribbean Basin would also enhance our pres- 
ence and does not necessarily require the per- 


manent presence of United States air units. 
USAF deployments to available bases in the 
region are also an effective means of amplifying 
U.S. presence and demonstrating U.S. capabil- 
ity. Performed in a timely manner, deployments 
of fighters or other aircraft send important 
political signals and contribute to USAF train- 


ing and experience as well, but the deployments 
need not be limited to U.S. bases. The scope and 
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duration of USAF deployments wculd depend 
on the preferences of host governments and need 
not be linked necessarily to U.S. or combined 
exercises with the host nation. For example, in 
July 1982, USAF C-130s airlifted a Honduran 
Army battalion to its new post at Puerto Lem- 
pira, a remote area near the border of Nicaragua. 
USAF C-14Is have airdropped South American 
paratroopers in highly visible and highly suc- 


cessful specialized deployments for a specific 


purpose.° Similar airdrop exercises in Central 
America have also been very effective and prom- 
ise significant returns in the future. Humani- 
tarian airlifts are also very useful. The recent Air 
Force Reserve C-123K shuttle missions carrying 
food and medicine from Tegucigalpa to Cholu- 
teca, Honduras, supplied refugees made home- 
less by early summer floods and bolstered the 
images of the United States and Honduran 
governments. These examples represent only a 


ORPA hasa reputation for being the most vicious and 
ined of four Marxist guerrilia groups operating 
tla. The appearance of these three guernil 


uggests that ORPA is also well eq dipped 
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few of the potential opportunities for the crea- 
tive employment of air power. The mutual 
benefits for all participants are significant and 
impressive. 

Airfield access agreements with friendly na- 
tions in the Caribbean Basin enhance our opera- 
tional flexibility and do not demand the finan- 
cial expenditures and presence associated with 
building permanent facilities in the region. 
Airfield access agreements with military con- 
struction funds for airfield improvement repre- 
sent an effective political and economic instru- 
ment with significant military benefits. This 
translates into operational bases for deploy- 
ments and employments at minimum cost and 
risk to the United States. Such agreements also 
demonstrate United States commitment and 
resolve and bolster the confidence of our friends. 


combined exercises 


Combined exercises with other air forces pre- 
sent another opportunity to gain realistic and 
valuable training for our aircrews and improve 
the capability of the air forces of our friends. 
The Honduran Air 
knowledged to be the best in Central America. 


Force is generally ac- 
Its fighter and attack aircraft include fourteen 
aging Super Mystéres and eleven A-37Bs. Hon- 
duran pilots are very good, but they cannot 
overcome a Cuban Air Force with 250 combat 
aircraft and more than twenty years of Soviet 
training. If Nicaragua modernizes and ex- 
pands her air force with Cuban or Soviet 
assistance, Honduras’s only deterrent against 
Nicaraguan aggression would be neutralized. 
Exercising with deployed U.S. Air Force units 
would improve Honduran capability and bol- 
ster their confidence. 

Fewer opportunities exist for combined exer- 
cises with host air forces in the eastern region 
of the Caribbean Basin, but U.S. air assets can 
still make a significant contribution to re- 
gional security for nations with minimal de- 
fense establishments. Small defense forces and 
the island geography of Barbados, Antigua, 


Dominica, and others in the eastern Caribbean 
heighten their vulnerability to subversion and 
aggression and minimize their opportunities 
for mutual assistance and support when threat- 
ened. USAF airlift aircraft can provide the 
means for mutual assistance and support 
among the eastern Caribbean island nations, 
and exercising this capability with those na- 
tions will deter aggression and decrease the 
likelihood of intimidation and accommoda- 


tion with Cuba and Grenada. 


training for allies 


Quality training for our allies’ air forces 


produces significant results and probably 
yields the best return on security assistance 
dollars. International Military Education and 
Training (IMET) funds are relatively scarce i1 
the security assistance budget, but we have 
used them well and given the Caribbean Basin 
priority when additional IMET funds became 
available through reprogramming. Honduras 
has gained a slot for U.S. undergraduate pilot 
training next year, and two experienced Hon- 
duran pilots are currently attending USAF 
fighter lead-in training. Solid training is a 
prerequisite for skillful flying and effective air 
seek 
additional opportunities to provide quality 


operations, and we must aggressively 
training to our allies. Reprogramming foreign 
military sales credits represents another oppor- 
tunity to improve training and equipment for 
our friends. Nations of the Western Hemis- 


phere deserve top priority in reprogramming 


actions, for the marginal return on the addi- 
tional funds probably exceeds that of any other 
region of the world. 

The Inter-American Air Forces Academy 
(IAAFA) at Albrook Air Force Station in Pan- 
ama has made significant contributions to 
hemispheric cooperation and defense by pro- 
viding quality technical and specialized train- 
ing for nearly thirty years. Course subjects 
include aircraft maintenance, avionics main- 
systems maintenance, and 


tenance, aircraft 





officer and airman supervisory courses. The 
IAAFA represents the training and equipment 
available in USAF technical 
ferred to Latin America and presented in 


schools trans- 
Spanish. Nearly 20,000 graduates have con- 
tributed significantly to their countries’ ait 
forces and aviation industries. The return on 
U.S. security assistance dollars has been out- 
standing, and IAAFA represents a splendid 
opportunity to improve and expand the capa- 
bilities of our friends. Quality training is vital 
for quality air forces, and quality air forces are 
essential to the security of our friends as well as 


ourselves. 


A SECURE HEMISPHERE is a prerequisite for an 
effective and resource-efficient defense of North 
America. Political and economic problems in 
Central America are being exploited by Cuba 


and Nicaragua with supply and support from 
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the Soviet Union. It is in our best interest to help 
the friendly governments of the region meet this 
challenge and assist them in strengthening their 
ability to defend themselves, counter subver- 
sion, and deter aggression. Our policy and 
strategy are multidimensional in scope and 
consist of carefully constructed economic, po- 
litical, and military measures. President Reagan 
stated the case directly in a speech to the 
Organization of American States when he as- 
serted that “‘the well-being and security of our 
neighbors in this region are in our vital interest. 

We are fundamental 
Americans.’ The United States cannot avoid 
the challenge. If the Carribbean Basin is threat- 


in a sense fellow 


ened, so is the United States. To neglect the 


threat is to invite disaster. 
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THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
AS A WESTERN SECURITY ASSET 


Dr. A. JAMES GREGOR 


Y THE early 1980s, the notion that some 
kind of connection with the Commu- 
nist regime on the Chinese mainland 

might provide the Western alliance with at least 
a partial solution to its security problems had 
won a fairly large constituency among Ameri- 
cans. A substantial part of the plausibility of 
such a contention was a consequence of the 
perception that the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) was tying down about fifty Soviet divi- 
sions along its borders. 

By the late seventies, about 25 percent of 








Soviet conventional forces were deployed along 
the Sino-Soviet border. About thirty-eight mo- 
torized rifle divisions, seven or eight armored 
divisions, and two or more airborne divisions, 
supplemented by perhaps 2500 first-line combat 
aircraft, were arrayed along the border. Almost 
half a million troops were stationed there—and 
were thereby denied to the Soviet military com- 
mand for employment elsewhere. That the 
Communist Chinese succeeded in denying the 
Soviet military these forces was understood to 
constitute an important strategic dividend for 
the West.! 

It was argued, moreover, that with the in- 
creased access to improved technology and spe- 
cialized skills that would accrue as a conse- 
quence of the growing rapprochement with the 
industrialized West, Communist China would 
dramatically improve its strategic nuclear capa- 
bilities. Those improved capabilities would 
constitute a defense asset for the West and help 
offset some of the strategic advantages currently 
enjoyed by the Soviet Union. Beyond that, 
military strategists celebrated the prospect of 
acquiring Communist Chinese manpower as- 


sets. Gaining the support of the massive land 
army of Communist China would reduce the 
Soviet advantage in conventional capabilities. 
‘“.. Only China [could] provide enough of an 
army,”’ it was argued, “to assure the sustained 
pressure upon, and attrition of, Soviet forces to 
. strikes against vital Soviet interests 


make . 
meaningful.’ 

In effect, by the turn of the decade a collection 
of arguments had been drawn together which 
suggested that the security disabilities of the 
Western alliance vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
could be significantly rectified by a rapproche- 
ment with the People’s Republic of China. By 
implication, alienation of the PRC would de- 
prive the West of those advantages. The United 
States, given these assessments, was enjoined to 
“prevent a Sino-Soviet rapprochement.” 

Such an eventuality, it was reasoned, would 
release those Soviet forces now occupied in the 
East for involvements elsewhere. Furthermore, 
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should the strategic missile and manpower 
assets of Communist China accrue to the East- 
ern bloc, the West’s prospects would be even 
further compromised than they were. What the 
situation required was a courtship of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in the effort to ensure its 
Western orientation. 

The arguments made in support of Western 
courtship of the PRC enjoyed enhanced plausi- 
bility among those disillusioned by the Kissin- 
gerian efforts at détente with the Soviet Union. 
As the West pursued détente with almost child- 
like intensity, the Soviet Union had continued 
its military buildup and pressed its advantages 
in Africa, the Caribbean, and the Middle East. 
The arguments in support of a Chinese connec- 
tion made sense among those equally disap- 
pointed by President Jimmy Carter’s assay into 
international morality. 

The Carter administration had argued that 
the Soviet Union’s military buildup could be 
stopped, or its pace reduced, by unilateral 
actions of the United States. If the United States 
demonstrated its lack of offensive intent by 
reducing its Own acquisition of weapons, re- 
strained the sale and transfer of military wares to 
third parties, and qualified its support of real or 
fancied allies throughout the world, the Soviet 
Union could be expected to respond with an 
easing of tensions and a diminution of its own 
security commitments. Oblivious to all this, the 
Soviet Union continued assiduously to search 
out targets of opportunity made increasingly 
available by its newly developed capabilities. 
Only when Soviet forces occupied Afghanistan 
did the Carter administration finally admit the 
bankruptcy of a policy that predicated Ameri- 
can and Western security on the likelihood of an 
international epidemic of conscience that would 
lead all countries to disarm as a consequence of 
an acknowledgment of the error of their pre- 
vious ways. 

Under these parlous circumstances—given 
the continuous enhancement of Soviet capabili- 
ties across an entire spectrum of weapon sys- 
tems—the Chinese connection began to take on 
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more and more of the appearance of a military 
“quick fix” in which the semblance of military 
balance with the Soviet Union might be pur- 
chased at minimal cost.‘ 

In this context, then, it was argued that “‘the 
flow of Western technology made possible by 
the shift in U.S.-Chinese relations may strength- 
en PRC military capabilities to the point where 
the Soviet Union is increasingly forced to 
pursue a conservative, defensive, and détente 
oriented strategy.’ At the time the Carter administra- 
tion proceeded to rush toward normalization of 
diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic 
of China, it was held that the strategic nuclea1 
forces of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), 
could be ‘‘ex- 


although “relatively primitive,” 
pected to improve strikingly as a result of 


China’s new emphasis on orderly technological 
development, and the flow of commercial and 
military technology which has been made pos- 
sible.”’ It was anticipated that the disabilities of 
the Communist Chinese strategic forces could 
be “overcome quickly and at relatively low cost”’ 
so that there would be an “almost explosive 
improvement. . . over the next five years.’ The 
United States and the West could thus purchase 
significant strategic nuclear advantage by coup- 
ling with the armed forces of the PRC. 

The change in official relations between the 
United States and the PRC would thus afford 
the Western alliance a “counterweight to the 
Soviet and Warsaw Pact buildup.’’? The PRC 
was understood to command sufficient strategic 
and conventional military power to make secur- 
ity collaboration a desirable policy objective for 
Western diplomats and strategists. “In the short 
run,” it was argued in 1978, ‘“‘the United States 
and China can cooperate to check any expan- 
sionist tendencies of the Soviet Union which... 
neither is presently able to contain itself.’’ 
Association with the Peking regime—establish- 
ing an enduring Chinese connection—would 
deliver ‘‘a substantial benefit to the free world in 
terms of the strategic balance, the NATO- 
Warsaw Pact balance, and the balance in 


Asia.’’9 


The costs involved in the purchase of all these 
benefits were understood to be modest. The 
United States and the Western allies could sell 
(at prevailing nonconcessional profit rates) mili- 
tary items necessary to enhance the military 
capabilities of the PLA, allow the transfer of 
military and dual-purpose technology (at pre- 
vailing international licensing rates), and dem- 
onstrate to the Soviet Union at the same time 
that the Western alliance maintained an active 
interest in the peace and stability of Asia. 

Given such arguments, it becomes obvious 
why the political leadership of the PRC has 
been supremely confident in its negotiations 
with the representatives of the West. The West 
has convinced itself that a rapprochement with 
mainland China is essential to Western inter- 
ests. Peking has done its best to exploit that 
appraisal and has insisted that the Western 
alliance, and not Communist China, is the 
principal object of Soviet strategic concern— 
and the West needs Communist China in order 
to blunt prevailing Soviet advantages.!° Western 
Europe, Japan, and the United States languish 
under direct threat from enhanced Soviet capa- 
bilities,!! and while it is true that the Kremlin 
“has China in mind in pushing expansionism 
in Asia its more important objective,” 
according to Peking, “‘is to expand its sphere of 
influence and rid the continent of the United 
States, thereby threatening [the] peace and se- 
curity of Japan and other Asian nations. . . .’’!2 

The argument from Peking is that although 
the PRC welcomes rapprochement with the 
West, it is the West that needs the Chinese 
connection. As a consequence, the PRC has 
negotiated with the West from a position of 
perceived strength. As early as 1977, Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing maintained that the nations of the 
West had found it necessary to attempt to “lessen 
the Soviet threat toward themselves’”’ and had 
consequently sought out rapprochement with 
Peking. Under such advantageous circumstances 
Teng advised that Communist China ‘must 
seize all opportunities to acquire things that we 
need [from the West] under conditions set forth 
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by us. . 
is inevitable,” 
more than Peking needs Washington, “‘and as 
this relationship develops the American im- 
perialists will defer to our wishes.’ 


The Sino-Soviet Dispute 


Beneath all such arguments, whether advanced 
by Americans or the Communist Chinese, there 
is a collection of propositions whose credibility, 
individually and collectively, is rarely inspected. 
One of those propositions, central to the integrity 
of the remainder, avers that only a Communist 
China, friendly to the West, is capable of tying 
down a substantial portion of the military forces 
of the Soviet Union. Inversely, the implication 
is that any rapprochement of the PRC with the 
U.S.S.R. would release Soviet ground forces, 
missiles, and aircraft for deployment elsewhere, 
to the detriment of the security of the Western 
alliance. The security problems of that alliance, 
already critical because of overextension,'* 
would thereby become totally unmanageable. 

Whatever the measure of plausibility that 
attends such an argument, there remain a num- 
ber of considerations that merit reflection. For 
one thing, it is evident that the hostility that 
apparently led to the deployment of Soviet 
forces in strength along the Communist Chi- 
nese border had its origins in events that trans- 
pired long before there was the least intimation 
of Sino-American rapprochement. A Commu- 
nist China, while unfriendly to the West, was 
equally and increasingly unfriendly to the Soviet 
Union. All of which suggests that there were 
and are reasons for the antagonism between the 
two Communist powers that had and have very 
little to do with any relauonship either enjoys 
with the United States or the West. In fact, most 
analysts are convinced that the enmities that 
today characterize Sino-Soviet relations are deeply 
rooted and will persist with varying degrees of 
intensity for the foreseeable future whatever the 
relationship between Communist China and 
the Western alliance.' 
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Moreover, whatever the reduction of hostility 
between Moscow and Peking, it seems reason- 
that the Soviet never 
its forces in Asia to the levels that 


ably clear Union will 
reduce 
obtained in the early fifties. The reason for this 
turns on developments in the Asian provinces of 
the U.S.S.R. that have very little to do with the 
bilateral relations between Communist China 


and the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Far East 


For at least the past two decades, the Soviet 
Union has undertaken escalating commitments 
to the long-term development of energy re- 
sources in Siberia.'® The largest untapped reser- 
voir of natural resources in the U.S.S.R., in large 
part energy-related, is to be found in the frozen 
reaches of the Kremlin’s Asian provinces. As 
such, the region constitutes the most valuable as 
well as the most vulnerable piece of real estate in 
the U.S.S.R.'? While approximately 80 percent 
of the energy consumed in the Soviet Union is 
employed in its heavily industrialized western 
provinces, about 80 percent of the primary 
explored energy resources of the U.S.S.R. are in 
the East, beyond the Urals. Whatever the current 
available supply (and estimates of that availabil- 
ity vary), it is clear that there has been a gradual 
eastern extension of the Soviet Union’s syste- 
matic search for recoverable energy. And oil, 
natural gas, and coal are abundant in the Soviet 
East. The Samotlor oil field in West Siberia has 
reserves estimated to be more than twice as large 
as those of Alaska’s North Slope. The Urengoy 
field is estimated to be the world’s largest 
natural gas reserve. The Kansk-Archansk coal 
deposits, in turn, are said to contain approxi- 
mately 1.2 trillion tons of coal. 

These crucial] energy resources in the eastern 
provinces are supplemented by vast stands of 
timber, gold, copper, and nickel deposits, all of 
which earn the hard currency foreign exchange 
that has become critical in underwriting the 
expensive high-technology purchases that the 
Soviet Union now requires to sustain and en- 
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hance its economic productivity. Between 1972 
and 1979, for example, the U.S.S.R. imported 
more than $3.1 billion in American oil extrac- 
tion equipment alone—and like purchases will 
continue and probably increase in the future. 

This Asian resource abundance, so critical to 
the future of the Soviet Union in terms of energy 
supplies and hard currency potential, is in a 
region with one of the lowest population densi- 
ties in the world.!§ It is a region of the Soviet 
Union that has, in the recent past, been threat- 
ened by anti-Communist interventionist forces 
on the eve of the Bolshevik Revolution, by 
imperial Japan in the thirties and forties, and is 
now threatened by Communist China. Simple 
prudence would recommend the construction of 
an adequate defense. 

In effect, and under almost any conceivable 
relationship between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, the political and military 
leadership of the Kremlin must commit sub- 
stantial general purpose and strategic forces east 
of the Urals to the Pacific coast.!9 

Whether the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China achieve some sort of accom- 
modation or not, the Kremlin must and will 
maintain an adequate defense in the eastern 
provinces. Evidence in support of such a con- 
tention is found in the fact that the Soviet Union 
has embarked on a program of infrastructural 
development east of the Urals that is perhaps 
unparalleled in world history. The Baikal- 
Amur Mainline Railway, running for 2000 
miles from Ust-Kut on the Lena River to 
Komsomolsk on the Amur, is more than two- 
and-a-half times the length of the Alaska pipeline. 

After completion, it will traverse seven moun- 
tain ranges, a series of broad rivers, and cover 


region to be serviced by the railway, the Soviet 
Union has constructed a series of bases and 
airfields linked by a network of communication 
posts and hard surface roads capable of sustain- 
ing traffic in all weather conditions. Troop 
housing, headquarters, command posts, and 
prepositioned supply depots are fortified. Re- 


pair facilities, housing, rail spurs, and training 
fields have been established and give every 
evidence of a capacity to support protracted 
operations. These vast undertakings in fixed construc- 
tion and operational ancillaries could only 
augur an intended permanent military presence.2° 

Even if relations with Communist China had 
proceeded without friction, it seems evident that 
the Soviet Union would ultimately have created 
a logistics infrastructure throughout, and de- 
ployed forces adequate to defend, its resource- 
rich eastern territories. In fact, Soviet force 
enhancements in the East began about 1962, ata 
time when the Soviet Union was commencing 
its general program of sustained military expan- 
sion. Increased tension with Communist China 
may simply have been coincidental to a pro- 
gram recommended on its own intrinsic merits. 

The deployment of Soviet troops, slow at first, 
accelerated after 1967 and peaked in 1972-73 
with about forty-six Soviet divisions on station 
along the 4000-mile border with Communist 
China.?! Thereafter, the division strength of the 
Soviet forces remained fairly constant, augmented 
by steady qualitative improvement. 


= 





The most significant features of this massive 
military buildup include not only the fact that it 
commenced, and by-and-large was concluded, 
long before there was any suggestion of a Sino- 
American rapprochement but that it was ac- 





complished without any depletion of forces 
available in Eastern Europe as well. Lieutenant 
General DeWitt C. Smith, Jr., has pointed out 
that the Soviet army in Siberia “. . . is an army 
that has been built without any reduction of 
Soviet forces in the West,” and is, nonetheless, 
“nearly as modern as [those] in the West.’’22 In 
fact, not only were the Soviet forces in the 
eastern provinces built up without reducing 
force levels in Europe, the number of Soviet 
divisions facing the West actually increased 
during this period from twenty-six to thirty- 
one—with each division larger in absolute 
numbers than its earlier counterpart.” 

The intensity and magnitude of the Soviet 
buildup along its eastern borders were probably 
functions of increasing tension between the two 
Communist powers. Had the PRC proved to be 
a docile and compliant client state, the characte1 
of the Soviet military buildup probably would 
have been different, and forces would have been 
deployed to face alternative challenges. It seems 
evident, for all that, that the Soviet Union would 
have been compelled to provide for the adequate 
defense of the East under any conceivable set of 
circumstances. Even without Sino-Soviet hos- 
tility, the presence of American ground, naval, 
and air forces in the West Pacific and the general 
vulnerability of the area in question would have 
ensured the ultimate military buildup in the 
Soviet East.*4 


Sino-Soviet Amity 


Had the defenses of the East been undertaken 
in aclimate of Sino-Soviet amity, the force levels 
attained and the rapidity of deployment might 
have been different, but under such circum- 
stances the U.S.S.R. would have been largely respon- 
sible either for the defense of mainland China 
against any kind of sophisticated attack or for 
the modernization of the relatively primitive 
armed forces under the control of Peking. For a 
considerable length of time, in fact, Moscow 
would have to assume responsibility for both. 
We have some evidence suggesting that the 
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Kremlin sought, and under almost any circum- 
stances would seek, to avoid assuming those 
responsibilities. 

Quite clearly, under any mutual security 
arrangement with the Communist 
Chinese would expect the Soviet Union to assist 
them in refurbishing the PLA in an effort to 
make it a modern defense force. The strains that 
this might generate for the Soviet Union can 
only be the subject of speculation. But whatever 
the difficulties, if the People’s Republic of 
China were to serve as a buffer for the defense of 
the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union would have 


Moscow, 


to burden itself with such a responsibility. In the 
past, that seems to have been a task for which the 
Soviet Union had neither the disposition nor 
the wherewithal to undertake effectively. 

This is suggested by the fact that when the 
Kremlin found itself obliged to underwrite the 
partial modernization of Communist Chinese 
forces during the Korean War, the military aid 
afforded was only cautiously, slowly, and grudg- 
ingly extended—a fact that rankled the leader- 
ship of the PLA. During the initial stages of 
the Korean conflict, Chinese forces entered into 
combat with an array of obsolescent weapons, 
inferior to those of their opponents, and which, 
because of lack of standardization, produced an 
almost unmanageable resupply problem. The 
Communist Chinese command pressed the So- 
viets for the massive aid that would allow an 
attendant standardization of weapons and a 
modernization of the capabilities of the PLA. 
Stalin’s long hesitation in responding forced the 
Communist Chinese to make recourse to the 
“human wave"’ attack tactics, pitting massed 
infantrymen against the heavy firepower of theiz 
opponents, as the only alternative to defeat and 
withdrawal.”6 

Only late in 1951, after the Communist Chi- 
nese had sustained the very heavy casualties of 
May and June, did Soviet infantry arms make 
their appearance in the ranks of the PLA in 
appreciable quantities.2” Heavy equipment sub- 
sequently entered into the PLA inventory with 
the armistice. Irrespective of the fact that the 
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equipment provided during this period, given 
the inferiority of the PLA, appreciably im- 
proved the quality of the Communist Chinese 
forces, its total value did not exceed a relatively 
modest $750 million.?® In fact, the total Soviet 
military aid to Communist China between 1950 
and 1960 did not exceed $1.5 billion. 





The reluctance with which even this aid was 
provided is evidenced by the fact that the loans 
covering the costs involved were extended by the 
Soviets at much higher rates of interest, and for 
shorter periods, than were loans afforded for 
nonmilitary assistance.2? The Soviet Union 
either lacked the capital or the quantities of 
arms required to modernize the military forces 
of Peking—or it was disinclined to arm combat 
troops with which it would be forced to share 
open and extended frontiers. 

The unwillingness or inability of the Kremlin 
to arm the forces of Communist China ade- 


quately generated bitterness that was to contrib- 
ute to the ultimate alienation between the two 
powers.*° The net results of a decade of Soviet 
military aid to Communist China were to leave 
the PLA a force essentially composed of foot- 
mobile infantry equipped with substandard 


weaponry.*! 

In effect, there is every reason to believe that 
the Soviet Union would have provided for the 
adequate defense of its eastern territories irrespec- 


tive of its relationship with its Chinese neigh- 
bor. Once its borders with the West in Europe 
had been secured—a security that was attained 
in Soviet judgment by the early sixties—it was 
evident that a fairly extensive military buildup 
was to be expected in the East. Had Communist 
China remained a friendly neighbor and served 
as an outlying buffer for the Soviet Union, Mos- 
cow would have been obliged to assume much 
of the debilitating burden of modernizing the 
PLA, a task that would have seriously strained 
the capital resources and/or the strategic pru- 
dence of the leadership in the Kremlin. 


The Sources of Conflict 


But it was unlikely that relations between the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China would have remained amicable indefi- 
nitely. Not only has there been a long history of 
territorial disputes along what is now the Sino- 
Soviet border but demographic trends in the 
region could only constitute danger signals to 
Soviet leadership. Despite its importance and 
the potential riches to be found in Siberia, the 
Soviet Union has been unable to sustain large- 
scale population movements into the region. 
After decades of almost constant effort, the 
Soviet population in the eastern provinces re- 
mains sparse. In the decade between 1970 and 
1980 fewer than eight million people were 
resettled in the Soviet East. 

If one compares the respective population 
densities on each side of the Sino-Soviet border, 
one finds that the average density on the one 
(Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, and Manchuria) is 
approximately 33 persons per square kilometer, 
while on the other (the Soviet Amur and Khaba- 
rovsk regions, the Maritime Province, and Ka- 
zakhstan) the average density is only 4.7 persons 
per square kilometer. What emerges from such a 
comparison is a Classic instance of potential 
conflict. The population of Soviet Central Asia, 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, and Siber- 
ia is one of the least concentrated in the world— 
and the region is rich in natural resources and 





possessed of rich natural farming areas only 
marginally worked because of sparse occupancy..*2 
Across the border is a growing Chinese popula- 
ation—increasing at a rate of perhaps twenty 
million persons annually—that is essentially 
agrarian in terms of economic productivity. 
About 75 percent of Communist China’s work- 
force remains composed of peasant farmers over 
whom the farming lands of the Soviet eastern 
provinces and vast open regions of Mongolia, 
suitable for intensive livestock exploitation, 
could only exercise compelling attraction. 
More than that, much of this area remains 
contested. The borders between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union are studded with 
disputed territorial claims. As much as half a 
million square miles of land surface may be in 
dispute.*5 In a series of treaties negotiated with 
the all-but-impotent Ch’ing government of nine- 
teenth-century China, imperial Russia acceded 
to vast territories north and east of the Amur and 
Ussuri rivers. After the First World War, the 
Bolshevik Revolution swept Lenin into power, 
and he proceeded to renounce all the territorial 


acquisitions of his “imperialist” predecessors. 
In 1919, Lenin’s Acting Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, L. M. Karakhan, accordingly renounced 
all claims to Chinese territory that had been 
“ravenously taken from her by the Tsar’s Gov- 
ernment and by the Russian Bourgeoisie.’’*4 
For all that, none of this territory, wrung from 


China through the so-called “‘unequal treaties,” 
has been returned. Moreover, in 1924, long after 
Lenin had abjured such acquisitions, the Soviet 
Union conspired to excise Outer Mongolia from 
Republican China—to create its satellite Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. The fact remains that 
the Soviet Union, to this day, has continued to 
show sustained interest in the territories imme- 
diately adjacent to its eastern borders. The 
Soviet Union not only shares the longest com- 
mon boundary in the world with the People’s 
Republic of China but it also continues to 
demonstrate an abiding interest in Communist 
China’s northern territories. 

Even before the end of the Second World War, 
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when it had become clear that the Japanese 
would be forced to withdraw from the region 
after the conflict, Moscow began negotiations 
that would ensure the participation of the Soviet 
Union in any economic activity on the Chinese 
side of their mutual border. The Soviet Union 
arranged to have Soviet citizens dominate the 
joint commission that was organized to direct 
the postwar activities at the naval facility at Port 
Arthur. Soviet directors were to dominate the 
board of the Chinese Eastern Railroad, and 
Soviet technicians were to run the rail lines as 
well. After 1950, through negotiations with Mao 
Tse-tung, Sino-Soviet joint stock companies 
were organized that would permit the Soviet 
Union to participate in the uranium and non- 
ferrous metal exploration and exploitation in 
Sinkiang. The Soviets were equally active in oil 
exploration in the same province. By 1951 they 
had become involved in a civil airline with 
routes between China and Mongolia, and they 
participated in a joint undertaking in ship 
construction in Dairen. These joint-stock ven- 
tures have been described as a “bold instrument 
of economic penetration,” and it is clear that the 
Soviet Union employed them to ensure a steady 
income from the areas affected as well as to 
secure priority shipment of goods to the U.S.S.R.* 
It seems reasonably clear that the Soviet Union 
attempted to.penetrate the areas immediately 
adjacent to its eastern provinces in order to 
exercise political influence as well as to extract 
economic advantage.*® 

Even after Sino-Soviet relations had begun to 
cool and Soviet personnel were withdrawn, the 
Kremlin apparently continued to evince interest 
in Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, and Manchuria. 
To this day, the Communist Chinese press 
continues to report instances of Soviet sabotage 
and subversion throughout Sinkiang, and at 
one time Nikita Khrushchev pointedly re- 
minded the mainland Chinese that imperial 
China had conquered the indigenous Uigur, 
Kazakh, Kirghiz populations of these regions 
and had “deprived them of their indepen- 
dence.”’’? The clear implication is that the Soviet 
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Union has an interest, and perhaps an invest- 
ment, in the “national liberation”’ of the “op- 
pressed peoples” of the border territories. 

Recently, Victor Louis, long considered a 
spokesman for Soviet officialdom, insisted on 
the fact that the outlying regions of the People’s 
Republic of China, including the vast territories 
of Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, and Manchuria, 
were today populated by those who had been 
conquered by the oppressive might of ‘feudal 
China.” He anticipated their imminent upris- 
ing “against sinofication and for their self- 
determination and independence.”’ Hundreds of 
thousands of Uigurs, Kirghiz, and Kazakhs have 
crossed the borders into Soviet Central Asia, 
according to Louis, there to receive military 
training that will equip them to “fight for 
independence” against a Communist Chinese regime 
more oppressive than any that preceded it. 

A reasonably well-trained guerrilla army of 
60,000, Louis has maintained, ‘‘should be quite 
enough to tie down. . . as many as 1.5 million 
Chinese troops. If we add to those 60,000 [who 
will cross over the border from Soviet Asia] the 
hundreds of thousands of insurgents who are 
usually carried away by the wave of an uprising, 
it will be easy to imagine the scale of the new 
Vietnam that China is very likely to get into.” 
The ultimate result, in Louis’s judgment, would 
be the creation of an “entire chain of indepen- 
dent state entities”’ that would arise between the 
Soviet Union and a residual China vastly reduced 
in size and economic viability. A successful 
“national liberation struggle’ that would de- 
tach Manchuria from Communist China would 
immediately reduce its electric power genera- 
tion by half, cost it 70 percent of its iron ore, and 
30 percent of its coal deposits. A similar success 
in Sinkiang would cost Communist China 20 
percent of its total land surface and substantial 
reserves of oil and coal.38 

In effect, the leadership in Peking has good 
reason to entertain serious misgivings about the 
ultimate intentions of the Soviet Union what- 
ever mainland China’s relationship with the 
United States or the Western powers might be. 


Not only has Moscow shown obdurate interest 
in the economic penetration of the regions 
along the Sino-Soviet border but the Kremlin 
has regularly alluded to the legitimacy of “national 
liberation”’ struggles in the region, intimating 
that it was prepared to support such undertak- 
ings, to the detriment of the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of the PRC. 

For its part, Moscow apparently conceives 
Communist China’s insistent allusions to the 
“unequal treaties’’—that transferred the vast 
territories that stretch from the outer Khingan 
mountains to the banks of the Amur and Ussuri 
rivers from the sovereignty of Ch’ing China to 
that of the Russia of the Tsars—as a potential 
threat to the integrity of Vladivostok, the indus- 
trial center of Khabarovsk, Sakhalin Island, and 
the Maritime Province. Although Peking has 
regularly affirmed that it is prepared to accept 
the boundaries established by the ‘‘unequal 
treaties’ as the border between the two coun- 
tries, there is an equally clear insistence that the 
Soviets must restore to mainland Chinese sov 
ereignty those territories presently occupied in 
excess of those provided in the unequal transfers.*9 

But even the relatively minor adjustments of 
the border on which Peking currently insists 
could pose a threat to Soviet control of the 
region. Satisfaction of a claim on Bear Island 
opposite Khabarovsk, for example, would put a 
critical railway bridge over the mur River 
within range of Communist Ch....cse medium 
artillery.*° More than that, it seems that any 
alteration of the boundaries might set prece- 
dents that could later haunt Moscow. 


Sino-Soviet Rapprochement 


There are, in effect, substantial reasons why it 
is unlikely that the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China will ever return to 
the relative amity that marked the period follow- 
ing the end of the Second World War. For the 
foreseeable future a significant measure of mu- 
tual suspicion will characterize their relations. 
For a variety of reasons that need not detain us, it 





is unlikely that the level of hostility will increase 
appreciably, and the probability of major frontal 
conflict is remote. But the likelihood that the 
Soviet Union will significantly reduce force 
levels in its eastern provinces in order to pur- 
chase Communist Chinese amicability is equally 
remote. The contingencies that the political and 
military leadership of the Soviet Union must 
anticipate cover a sufficiently wide range of 
options to recommend the continued mainte- 
nance of current force levels—whatever the 
nature of the relationship between the Western 
powers and the People’s Republic of China, and 
the relations of the PRC and the U.S.S.R., might 
be. 

That mainland China’s relations with the 
Soviet Union in the future would be anything 
other than cautiously proper—and backed by as 
effective a defense capability as possible—is 
evidenced by the fact that the Communist Chi- 
nese have learned through sad experience that 
the Kremlin’s plans have always involved an 
effort to reduce Chinese economic and military 
independence toa level that would never threaten 
the U.S.S.R. Even during the period when the 
Soviet Union extended military and economic 
aid to the PRC, that aid was forthcoming with 
the clear intention of “‘integrating’’ China intoa 
“socialist commonwealth” that would assure 
political and economic primacy to the Soviet 
Union. In pursuit of those ends, the Soviet 
Union sought to establish an international 
division of labor among the “commonwealth’s”’ 
participants that would have ensured the com- 
manding dominance of the Kremlin. The Commu- 
nist Chinese program, on the other hand, predi- 
cated on “relying mainly on one’s own efforts”’ 
in economic growth and industrial develop- 
ment, was designed to thwart just such an 
eventuality.*! 

It is hard to imagine that in the future any of 
these considerations will be far from the calcula- 
tions of political and strategic planners in either 
Moscow or Peking, regardless of how the United 
States or the Western powers manage their rela- 
tionships with either. The Soviets will have to 
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maintain a proper defense of the eastern terri- 
tories—the future source of the primary energy 
resources of the U.S.S.R. and the basis for its 
claim as an Asiatic and a world power. The 
Communist Chinese will forever remain suspi- 
cious of a military power that occupies vast 
regions long identified by Peking as national 
territories—a power that has given evidence of a 
disposition to support the “national liberation”’ 
of ethnic minorities now resident in the political 
confines of the PRC. Without unforeseen changes 
of staggering magnitude, it is hard to imagine 
that the two Communist powers might resolve 
their disagreements to mounta military alliance 
against the Western powers. A reduction of 
present levels of Sino-Soviet hostility might well 
occur, but that would do little to alter the pres- 
ent constellation of military power. 











The fact is that the Soviet Union has suc- 
ceeded in augmenting its military capabilities 
over the past three decades to the point where 
relations with the Communist Chinese regime 
can only be of marginal importance in its stra- 
tegic deliberations. The Soviet Union has de- 
ployed about fifty divisions along the Sino- 
Soviet border while quantitatively and qualita- 
tively improving its forces in Europe. At the 
same time it retains about forty divisions in 
ready reserve for suitable employment on any 
new front.*? 
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All this considered, there is every reason to 
believe that the Soviet Union would have mounted 
an adequate defense in its eastern territories 
irrespective of its relationship with Communist 
China. Conversely, there is little reason to 
believe that the People’s Republic of China is 
effectively “tying down” Soviet troops that 
otherwise would be elsewhere. In any event, 
whatever strategic dividends might have accrued 
to the West because of the Sino-Soviet tensions, 
they were realized in the early seventies when the 
Soviet Union made its major investments in the 
East. Since that time the costly military infra- 
structure has been emplaced, and if in the future 
the Soviet Union perceives the Communist 
Chinese threat as declining, Moscow will enjoy 
only fractional savings and the West only incon- 
sequential costs. 

As Lawrence Freedman has pointed out, it 
can hardly be assumed that 

the Soviet Union wants China back. It was a diffi- 

cult ally in the 1950s and there would be substan- 

tial risks in exposing the critical Siberian resources 

by withdrawing the Far Eastern military forces as 

the price of Chinese friendship. Moreover, China 

brings with it weakness, not strength, an inability 

to defend itself against direct superpower attack, 

and a major requirement for economic assistance.* 
In this sense, Communist China does not consti- 
tute a strategic asset for either the Soviet Union 
or the West. 


Tue contention that the People’s 
Republic of China “‘ties down”’ Soviet forces in 
the East is singularly suspect. It seems reasona- 
bly clear that those forces, at very much like their 
current levels, would remain deployed there 
whatever the relationship between Moscow and 
Peking. That the nations of the Western alliance, 
and the United States foremost among them, 
further mortgage relations with other East Asian 
powers in order to obtain from Peking security 
benefits which under whatever circumstances 
Peking cannot withhold, is not particularly cost 
efficient. The fact of the matter is that Peking 
does not have within its power either to ‘“‘tie 


down” or not tie down Soviet forces in the Soviet 
East. For its part, it is clear that Moscow would 
prefer a reduction of hostility along the Sino- 
Soviet border for a variety of reasons, mostly 
having to do with its international image, but it 
seems equally evident that that reduction of hos- 
tility would not lead to a substantial drawdown 
of forces in the Soviet East. Whatever the formal 
relations between the two Communist powers, 
enough has transpired to make anything other 
than suspicious tolerance most unlikely. 

The United States may well continue to court 
Peking. But the West has already obtained every- 
thing in terms of its security interests it could 
reasonably expect from its relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China. At present and for 
the foreseeable future, the armed forces of the 
People’s Republic are so manifestly inferior to 
those of the Soviet Union and so incapable of 
enhancement by any efforts mounted by the 
West that the suggestion that any further rap- 
prochement with Peking would deliver more 
security advantages to the anti-Soviet nations is 
unconvincing. 

In East Asia, the United States must still deal 
with formidable Soviet capabilities that are but 
little hampered by the presence of millions of 
Communist Chinese foot soldiers arrayed against 
them in a defensive mode. In the immediate and 
perhaps ultimate future, the non-Communist 
states of littoral and insular Asia might very well 
be of more importance to the West and to the 
United States than to the PRC in terms of the 
provision of basing and support facilities—in 
any confrontation with the Soviet Union. The 
alienation of these communities, in pursuit of 
more intimate relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China, is a strategic policy unlikely to 
serve the best interests of the West in general—or 
of the United States in particular. 
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AIR POWER 
IN SMALL WARS 


the British 
air control experience 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DAVID J. DEAN 


ERHAPS the most visible uses of Ameri- 

can military forces in recent years have 

been in deploying U.S. Army forces as 
part of the Sinai Constabulary Mission and 
sending U.S. Marines to Lebanon. In both 
instances, the mission of these forces is not 
victory in a war-fighting situation but peace- 
keeping through constabulary or police activity. 
The essential difference between war-fighting 
and peacekeeping missions is that the former 
makes the maximum use of force while the latter 
is committed to the minimum use of force. The 
growing importance of a peacekeeping roie for 
armed forces was predicted by Morris Janowitz 
more than 20 years ago; the decade of the 
eighties is showing the prescience of that predic- 
tion.! 

The constabulary role of the military is one of 
many roles falling at the lower end of the 
conflict spectrum, that area tainted by the early 
Vietnam experience. Roles in these categories 
would include assisting Third World friends 
and intervening in small wars with advisers or 
with small, highly trained fighting units. It is an 
area in which today’s U.S. Air Force seems to 
have little role. As it has increasingly concen- 
trated on its strategic nuclear mission and its 
role in the high-tech, high-intensity Central 
Front NATO-Warsaw Pact conflict scenario, 
the capability of the Air Force to participate in 
small wars has correspondingly declined.? It 
may be time to examine the relevance of U.S. air 
power to the small wars that flare up so often in 
the Third World and which may involve a vital 
U.S. interest requiring a military response. The 
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British experience with air control between 
World Wars I and II demonstrates that air power 
was once effective in a constabulary and small- 
war situation. That experience points out how 
air power, in the hands of creative strategists, 
can be shaped and applied to support a govern- 
ment’s most trying political responsibilities. 


Genesis of Air Control 


The official British definition of air control, 
circa 1933, noted that political administration of 
undeveloped countries rests, in the last resort, on 
military force. Air control implied that control 
is applied by aircraft as the primary arm, usually 

















De Havillend DH-4s were the workhorse of British air control in 
Iraq, Palestine, and Aden throughout the 1920s and into the early thirties 


supplemented by forces on the ground, accord- 
ing to particular requirements.’ How did the 
Royal Air Force come to be the dominant arm in 
colonial control? What doctrine did they develop 
to guide operations in the wilds of the empire? 
What impact did air control have on the devel- 
opment of the Royal Air Force? 

British air control resulted from political and 
military necessity. Emerging victorious but ex- 
hausted from World War I, Britain had to deal 
with restive populations and disorders of all 


sorts in its empire. Uprisings against British 
rule, tribal warfare, and border problems seemed 
endemic in the Middle East, Africa, and along 
India’s northwest frontier. The expense of large 


ground-force expeditions to maintain order in 
the empire was becoming increasingly burden- 
some. During the early 1920s, the British began 
to search out alternatives to these costly ex- 
peditions. 

At that time the fledgling Royal Air Force, 
drastically reduced in size following the armi- 
stice, was being eyed hungrily by the senior 
services, which had never really approved the 
creation of a new service from their air arms.‘ 
Thus, it faced both a threat and an opportunity: 
the threat was to its very existence and orig- 
inated in the postwar struggle for resources 
between the three services; the opportunity was 
to develop a better way to control and adminis- 
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ter the empire. The challenge then was to make 
itself indispensable to the country as a separate 
unified service. Since the only immediate re- 
quirement for military force was in the colonies, 
the Royal Air Force needed to develop the 
methods and means whereby its aircraft could be 
used as a cheap, effective force to control the 
empire. 

The first indication that the British Air Force 
could deal effectively with a colonial disturb- 
ance was the successful operation of ‘‘Z”’ unit in 
British Somaliland in 1920. This was a cam- 
paign against Mohammed bin Abdullah Has- 
san, the Mad Mullah, who had been pillaging 
the eastern tip of Africa since 1899; and who had 
been evading punitive operations by regular 
British army units and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudanese Army for more than 15 years.5 The 
inability of ground forces to stop the Mullah 
and his dervishes from overrunning the country 
led toa cabinet decision to use air power against 
the brigand and his large following. 

A self-contained RAF expedition, code-named 
Unit Z, was organized and equipped for a six- 
month-long campaign. The unit had 12 de 
Havilland 9a aircraft, ten Ford trucks, two Ford 
ambulances, six trailers, two motorcycles, two 
Crosley light trucks, 36 officers and 183 men. By 
New Year’s Day of 1920, Z Force had built a 
temporary airdrome at Berbera and were assem- 
bling their aircraft, which had been delivered by 
ship. By 19 January all aircraft had been assem- 
bled and flight tested.’ The RAF’s plan was 
simple: bomb the Mullah’s forts and pursue his 
bands wherever they could be found, driving 
them toward the resident ground forces sta- 
tioned in the area. 

The first raid, carried out by 
almost ended the war. A bomb blast nearly 
killed the Mullah, but he was saved by a 
fortuitously placed camel. Further raids, result- 


six aircraft, 


ing in heavy casualties, took place over the next 
two days and caused the dervishes to retreat. 
Somaliland Field Forces were positioned to 
block the retreat while the Royal Air Force 


switched to a supporting role of maintaining 


communications between the various ground 
force detachments, providing air cover, and 
evacuating the wounded. The aircraft proved 
eminently successful in dislodging the Mullah 
and his followers from their forts and driving 
them toward the ground forces which were able 
to neutralize the Mullah and his band of men. 
The campaign against the Mullah lasted only 
three weeks and cost about 77,000 pounds, a 
considerable saving over the campaign pro- 
posed by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
He had estimated that it would take 12 months 
and two divisions to do the job plus an addi- 
tional expenditure running into millions of 
pounds to build the railways, roads, and garri- 
son bases necessary to maintain the peace.® 
The experience in Somaliland showed that 
there was some justification for Winston Chur- 
chill’s declaration in December 1919 that “‘the 
first duty of the RAF is to garrison the British 
Empire.’’? As Minister of War and Air, he had 
been behind Air Chief Marshal Hugh Tren- 
chard’s plan to use air power in Somaliland. By 
1920, Churchill had asked Trenchard to plan a 
much more ambitious project, to control Meso- 
potamia (Iraq) by air.'° The British were, at the 
time, nurturing a new Arab government in Iraq, 
a government not popular among the Arab 
tribes populating the country. These tribes 
seemed totally unimpressed with British-spon- 
sored progressive government, which included 
rules about taxation and standards of acceptable 
behavior. In late 1920, a 
against British rule was in progress; the 80 Brit- 
ish and Indian battalions (120,000 troops) garri- 
soning the country were being hard pressed to 
maintain order. An additional 15,414 men sent 
from India were quickly absorbed in trying to 


serious rebellion 


control an insurrection of at least 131,000 armed 
men.!! The British forces were scattered through- 
out the country, protecting population centers 
and vulnerable lines of communication. With 
simultaneous outbreaks of violence in several 
areas, the British force proved too weak in any 
single spot to deal effectively with the problem. 
Even with 63 aircraft working with the army, 





putting down the 1920 insurrection in Iraq was 
a costly business: about 38 million pounds.!2 

In March 1921, with Iraq still restive and 
unrest simmering in much of the Arab world, 
the British held a conference in Cairo to discuss 
the Middle East situation. Winston Churchill, 
by then Colonial Secretary, chaired the meeting 
which was attended by all three service chiefs. 
They decided that Iraq, their biggest trouble 
spot, was to be placed under the control of the 
Royal Air Force, and the progress made in using 
air power for colonial control in Somaliland 
would be developed into an operational concept 
for the RAF. The army began to withdraw from 
Iraq during the summer of 1922, leaving behind 
four battalions of British and Indian troops and 
three armored car companies. Air Marshal Sir 
John Salmond was made commander in chief of 
this force plus eight squadrons of aircraft. He 
was the first air force officer to have complete 
military command of a colonial territory.!3 Sal- 
mond’s command faced both an internal and 
external threat. The former involved obstreper- 
ous tribes that rejected the central control of 
King Feisal, the British-sponsored ruler of Iraq; 
the latter, encroachments by Turkish irregular 
(and some regular) forces concentrated in north- 
east Iraq that were intent on claiming the Mosul 
valley area of Iraq for Turkey. In the early days 
of air control, these problems were dealt with by 
the rather straightforward method of delivering 
an ultimatum and then bombing the culprits. 
But as the Royal Air Force became more expe- 
rienced in using aircraft to maintain order in 
places such as Iran, Somaliland, Aden, the 
Sudan, India’s northwest frontier, Palestine, 
and Transjordan, the concept of air control 
became much more sophisticated. 


Air Control: 
From Concept to Doctrine 


During this period, Royal Air Force officers 
began to amass a substantial body of knowledge 
on what worked and what did not when using 
air power to police the empire. By the mid- 
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1930s, that knowledge had been codified and 
was being taught at the RAF Staff College and 
the Imperial Defence College. 

Before air control came onto the scene, the 
British had been using ground forces to control 
the empire for generations. Essentially, the Brit- 
ish had developed two types of operations: the 
punitive expedition followed by withdrawing 
the troops to some centralized base, the so-called 
“burn and scuttle” technique, and an expedi- 
tion followed by military occupation. There 
were many obvious difficulties with the army 
method of control. Paramount was the expense of 
mounting and maintaining a large expedition- 
ary force. Because of the cost, expeditions could 
be sent out only rarely and then only when the 
need for action had been demonstrated repeat- 
edly. The aim of those expeditions was to 
administer a major defeat to discourage further 
undesirable behavior by forcing guerrilla fight- 
ers or nomadic tribesmen to concentrate and 
face British regiments. Usually, the British 
entered and partially destroyed villages to pro- 
voke a major battle with the insurgents. How- 
ever, these campaigns in distant and often harsh 
areas were hard on British troops with numer- 
ous losses due to disease. And the desired politi- 
cal effect was often superficial and transitory. As 
soon as the punitive column withdrew, the chas- 
tised offenders would begin planning new activ- 
ity against established authority. 

There were other problems with the army 
method. The columns of punitive expeditions 
took an agonizingly long time to reach their 
targets. Thus, the effect of prompt reprisal for a 
specific act was lost. Further, if a punitive 
column became a permanent occupying force, 
its mere presence often became a cause for fric- 
tion between the local inhabitants and the 
occupiers. Clearly, the army approach had little 
subtlety about it. It involved moving masses of 
troops, engaging the enemy, crushing him, and 
occupying his territory. While subtlety of action 
is not normally associated with air power, the 
air control tactics developed by the RAF in- 
cluded some surprisingly subtle techniques. 
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The doctrine supporting air control opera- 
tions was exceedingly pragmatic and provided 
guidance on both goals and techniques. In 
speaking to the RAF Staff College in 1936, Wing 
Commander (later Air Chief Marshal) R.H.M.S. 
Saundby repeatedly emphasized that the pur- 
pose of air control was “‘to support the political 
authorities in their tasks of pacification or 
administration.”’ Because of the political nature 
of the goal, political authority had to be su- 
preme in these operations. To be successful, the 
military commander had to cooperate closely 
with the relevant political authority: “. . . they 
must understand each other and appreciate each 
other’s point of view properly.’’!5 

Since the objective of most air control opera- 
tions was long-term political stability, pacifica- 
tion, and administration, the techniques for 
achieving those goals were contrary to the train- 
ing and natural inclination of most military 
men: the military defeat of the enemy. The guid- 
ing doctrine for designing air control operations 
was the notion that operations would cause the 
enemy to submit with the minimum loss of 
people and material on both sides. Thus, opera- 
tions were aimed primarily at the morale of 
those who were disturbing the peace, not by 
destroying the people or terrifying them into 
submission but rather by disrupting their nor- 
mal routines to such an extent that continued 
hostilities became undesirable. As it turned out, 
the policy of minimal violence proved much 
more effective (and much cheaper) than the 
“burn and scuttle” policy of punitive expedi- 
tions by ground forces. 

For example, the future leader of the Royal 
Air Force in World War II, Charles F. A. Portal, 
wrote about an experience he had in Aden in 
1935 that illustrated practical techniques sup- 
porting the doctrinal precept of minimal vio- 
lence. His application of air control doctrine 
began when a caravan en route to Aden from 
Yemen was raided by the Quteibis tribe in the 
mountains north of the port of Aden. Portal 
drafted an ultimatum that was straightforward 
enough: pay a fine for damages incurred and 


hand over the raiders. It then stated the conse- 
quences for not complying with the ultimatum: 


If you do not produce the fine and the men, you 
must leave all your villages and fields, taking all 
your property and animals with you, and keep 
right away until the Government gives you per- 
mission to come back. The Government will do 
this as soon as you have complied with the terms. 
Until you have complied with the terms, your 
villages and fields may be bombed or fired on at 
any time by day or night, and you are particularly 
warned not to touch any bombs that do not go off, 
as if you do so you will probably get killed.!” 


The last section of the ultimatum outlined the 
concept of an “inverted blockade’”’ that became 
the standard method for dealing with similar 
situations elsewhere in the empire. 

The air blockade in this case went on for two 
months. The tribe went through three phases 
during the blockade: at first, excited and boast- 
ful, shooting freely at the airplanes; next, inter- 
nal squabbling; and, finally, boredom as they 
stayed away from their homes and fields and 
grew concerned about getting their crops planted. 
They then began to make peace overtures to the 
government. Portal noted that the most remark- 
able aspect of this air control operation was the 
way the tribe came back under government 
jurisdiction with practically no ill-will, a phe- 
nomenon that had also been observed in India 
and Iraq. The reason for this, at least in part, was 
the relatively few casualties that resulted from 
the operation. In Portal’s words: 


. it would be the greatest mistake to believe that 
a victory which spares the lives and feelings of the 
losers need be any less permanent or salutary than 
one which inflicts heavy losses on the fighting 
men and results in a peace dictated on a stricken 
field.'8 


The Requirements 
of British Air Control 


From experience the British learned that in 
applying air power to a specific situation, their 
air forces had to satisfy certain operational 
requirements to attain a satisfactory political 





solution by the minimum use of force. These 
requirements, of necessity, became critical tenets 
in the British doctrine of air control. Foremost 
among these was the need to have a detailed 
knowledge of the culture, leaders, method of 
living, and state of mind of the target people. 
This intelligence was necessary for early warn- 
ings of brewing trouble; when action had to be 
taken, this intelligence made it a great deal 
simpler to determine the decisive points at 
which to apply pressure. 

Excellent intelligence also enabled the Royal 
Air Force to avoid attacking people not directly 
involved—an important requirement in a con- 
stabulary-type operation. The Royal Air Force 
had its own well-trained intelligence officers 
and civilian political officers on hand to build 
the necessary intelligence networks.!9 The Royal 
Air Force required them to become expert in 
their area of responsibility and to maintain the 
“closest possible touch with tribes and tribal 
leaders and with their social and political activi- 
ties.’’20 

To disseminate this intelligence effectively 
required a well-organized and efficient com- 
munications system. During the air control era, 
the British made good use of wireless telegraphy 
sets to keep intelligence and political officers in 
the field in constant touch with the air staff 
headquarters and higher-level political authori- 
ties. One drawback of wireless communication, 
even in the 1920s and ’30s, was the problem of 
shifting the responsibility for action from the 
man in the field to higher-level decision-makers 
at home. One of the doctrinal tenets of air con- 
trol was that the authority to act must be dele- 
gated to the on-the-scene commander.?! The 
Royal Air Force had learned that procrastina- 
tion in acting had often been interpreted by 
recalcitrant tribes as weakness by the govern- 
ment. Good intelligence, effective communica- 
tions, and the authority to act enabled RAF 
commanders to deal with trouble at its earliest 
stages and greatly increased the likelihood of 
success in air control operations. 

Writers of British air control doctrine also 
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provided guidance on dealing with the enemy 
throughout the campaign. A prime require- 
ment, at the outset, was establishing clearly 
understood terms. The British made sure that 
tribal leaders and as many tribesmen as possible 
understood why the government was taking 
action and knew exactly what they had to do 
before the government would end the operation. 
The British took care to ensure that it was a 
simple matter for the tribesmen to submit to the 
will of the government. Not only did the British 
Maintain constant contact with the enemy 
throughout a campaign but they also delivered 
propaganda by aircraft-borne loudspeaker. This 
propaganda emphasized the peaceful intent of 
the British demands and stressed the futility of 
resistance against the impersonal, invulnerable, 
and ubiquitous air force. Psychological warfare 
was tailored to create a sense of helplessness 
among the target people and was an integral 
part of air control operations. Coupled with the 
“inverted blockade,’’ psychological warfare 
proved useful in air control operations. 

A final aspect of British air control operations 
was built on the overriding air control principle 
of minimal violence. After a successful air con- 
trol campaign, it was essential to use the aircraft 
as a means of positive contact with the former 
enemy: doctors were flown to remote sites when 
needed, natives were evacuated to large medical 
facilities if required, messages were delivered 
from one local chief to another in the course of 
normal flying duties, and similar acts of good 
faith were performed. This type of humanitar- 
ian work helped enormously in reintegrating 
formerly rebellious tribes back into the fold of 
law-abiding citizens and showed them benefits 
that could result by accepting British control.”* 


Air Control and 
Today’s U.S. Air Force 


Most who have looked at the British expe- 
rience with air control have concluded that the 
simple applications of that concept are gone 
forever.23 Technology and the arms bazaar can 
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provide even the smallest insurgent group with 
sophisticated surface-to-air missiles and antiair- 
craft artillery. Clearly, the nearly unchallenged 
operating environment enjoyed by the British in 
the pre-World War II British Empire no longer 
exists. American public opinion, rightfully con- 
cerned about another Vietnam disaster, makes 
any discussion of applying U.S. power in small 
wars very unpopular. In spite of those obvious 
limiting technical and political factors, there is 
something for our Air Force to learn from Brit- 
ain’s air control experience. 

Perhaps the most important lesson we can 
extract from this phase of Royal Air Force his- 
tory is that air power can be shaped in creative 
ways for effective political results. The methods 
used by the British to achieve simple solutions 
were not all that simple, at least as the doctrine 
involved grew with experience. It took a very 
sophisticated combination of superb intelligence, 
communications, and psychological warfare 
coupled with a judicious application’ of fire- 
power to achieve the desired outcome: pacifica- 
tion of a troubled colonial area with minimum 
violence, lasting results, and minimum cost. To 
design such a program required a flexibility of 
thinking that was most impressive. Airmen 
emerging from ‘Vorld War I with their expe- 
rience of fleets of aircraft being used for bomb- 
ing and air-to-air missions were able to modify 
their concepts of air power to apply it toa totally 
new environment with a totally new mission. 
While they were developing these new concepts, 
Britain’s air officers quickly learned the political 
nature of military power. They participated in 
the political process of formulating plans of 
action that meshed political goals and military 
capability—training that stood them in good 
stead during World War II. 

Technology, of course, played a key role in 
the success of Britain’s air control concept. 
There was a mystique about the aircraft in rela- 
tion to the people being controlled. The aircraft 
was seen as an impersonal, invulnerable projec- 
tion of British power that could apply firepower 
with extreme precision and overcome physical 


obstacles quickly. These characteristics made air 
power in underdeveloped areas an almost irre- 


sistible force. 

Modern technology may give today’s air power 
some of the same characteristics that made Brit- 
ain’s de Havilland Yas such an effective weapon 
for policing the empire in the 1920s and 1930s. 
Modern aircraft equipped with long-range, high- 
ly accurate standoff weapons could play an 
important role in supporting Third World 
friends or pursuing limited military objectives in 
small wars. For instance, it could be in the inter- 
ests of the United States to assist a friendly coun- 
try facing a threat of an external foe’s sophisti- 
cated surface-to-air missiles. Long-range, stand- 
off U.S. aircraft could jam or eliminate the SAM 
threat from areas far from the battlefield. An- 
other example would be if an aggressive, expan- 
sionistic Third World nation were to mass 
troops and equipment on the border of a coun- 
try the United States wished to support. A dem- 
onstration of American ability to locate and de- 
stroy some of the massed equipment using 
weapons far beyond the range of the aggressor’s 
defensive systems might prove to be an effective 
deterrent measure when diplomacy failed to 
keep the peace. If weapons are ever placed in 
space, of course, the concept of using standoff, 
precise firepower assumes a much wider dimen- 
sion. However, the United States needs to have a 
concept of operations and a doctrine for their 
use before they can be produced and deployed. 

The idea of participating in small wars has 
been so repugnant in recent years that methods, 
means, and doctrines for doing so have been 
ignored. Hence, the United States has failed to 
develop a credible American capability for achiev- 
ing limited political goals (using military in- 
struments) in areas of the world that are becom- 
ing increasingly important. To correct that 
failure would involve a debate on the need for 
new ideas about U.S. participation in small 
wars. That debate could provide the basic ration- 
ale for reversing a major legacy of the Vietnam 
era: the public perception that any American 
military involvement in the Third World must 





inevitably lead to large-scale U.S. intervention 
with ground forces and to an interminable war. 

The Air Force should seek a major role in 
developing the concepts and doctrines for U.S. 
participation in small wars. Unfortunately, the 


concentration of energy on developing forces for 
the high-technology, high-intensity central Euro- 
pean battlefield and for a large-scale interven- 
tion in the Persian Gulf region has diverted 
thought from developing the doctrine and means 
for using air power in small wars. Efforts to 
develop Air Force ability to participate in wars 
at the lower end of the conflict spectrum, from 
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What is usually most important is not the fine print of 
contracts or treaties or agreements, but the attitude of 
governments. 


U. Alexis Johnson! 


BASE RIGHTS AGREEMENTS 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS C. SUTER 


HE Soviet Union today is gaining in both 
its capability and its will to project power 
into areas vital to United States interest. 
This growing capability, coupled with potential 
Soviet encroachment into crucial oil sources 
adjoining Afghanistan and growing turmoil in 
the Persian Gulf area, poses a major threat to U.S. 
security. Thus, it becomes essential that the Unit- 


ed States improve its ability to project forces into 


these distant regions to protect national interests. 
To accomplish this projection of power, the 





United States uses a series of agreements granting 
access and base rights. Necessary arrangements 
include guidelines governing U.S. utilization of 
bases; the extent of U.S. participation in mutual 
defense efforts; and the delineation of any com- 
pensation to make U.S. presence more palatable 
to consenting nations. 

The task of achieving beneficial arrangements 
has become increasingly difficult in recent years. 
In general, the United States has less to offer allies 
in terms of either mutual defense or security as- 
sistance in return for increasing U.S. requirements. 

This article examines the littke known but 
important realm of base rights agreements. It 
reviews procedures, existing agreements, and 
recent trends and provides a framework to en- 
hance the future value of base rights agreements 
to the U.S. government. 


Where Are We Today? 

U.S. military assistance to allies, including sta- 
tioning U.S. forces on allied soil, expanded 
rapidly after the close of World War II. This was 
motivated primarily by U.S. desires to assist allied 
countries in resisting aggression and to further 
U.S. policy of global Communist containment. 
Communist aggression was a visible threat to 
allies who perceived the United States as willing 
to act on their behalf. 

In the 1950s, the United States had an extensive 
system of air bases around the world, including 26 
air bases with U.S. aircraft or major support units 
outside of NATO and Korea. By 1976, this 
number had shrunk to 10, with 3 of these in 
Spain, 6 in the Western Pacific, Japan, and the 
Philippines, and | in Cuba.? A combination of 
many factors—including high costs of maintain- 
ing overseas bases, technological advances mak- 
ing the need for some bases obsolete, increased 
resistance to U.S. military presence, improved 
military capabilities of allies, and a changing 
political environment—has been responsible for 
these drawdowns. 

Today, however, the United States is seeking 
new overseas bases and is actively involved in 
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negotiating several base rights agreements. For 
example, the United States has recently com- 
pleted base rights agreements with Turkey and 
Spain and is currently negotiating with Greece, 
where we maintain an extensive network of facili- 
ties. Now the United States has a keen interest in 
increasing force presence in the Middle East and 
Persian Gulf regions. This interest has led to 
discussions with Somalia, Kenya, Oman, and 
Egypt for use of ports, airfields, and other facili- 
ties. A matrix is provided that gives a brief sum- 
mary of existing base rights agreements along 
with some proposed arrangements that are being 
discussed in the press.3 


How Does the 
Negotiation Process Work? 


In order to develop a framework to improve 
the future value of base rights agreements, it is 
helpful to be aware of some of the steps taken 
and items considered in preparing for negotia- 
tions. Normally, the process of negotiation be- 
gins long before country representatives con- 
vene at the bargaining table. 

There is a natural tendency initially to request 
the ultimate position the market will bear on 
key issues, knowing full well that interagency 
reviews and subsequent bargaining will gradu- 
ally deteriorate the going-in position. Early 
preparations and in-fighting among govern- 
ment agencies frequently have a major bearing 
on the resulting agreement. 

Government agencies must consider major 
questions, which include: 

e What are the costs and possible liabilities of 
having an agreement? Should we proceed with 
negotiations? 

e What format should be used for the agree- 
ment? Should we seek to renew the existing 
agreement or start with an all-new concept? 
Should the agreement be in the form of a treaty, 
or can we be satisfied with a less formal execu- 
tive agreement or some combination, which 
might not require congressional approval and 
can be more readily amended? 


continued on p. 36 





Number 
of Forces 


Country Stationed‘ 


Federal 249,256 


Republic 
of Germany/ 
West Berlin 


United 
Kingdom 


Greece 


Iceland 


The 
Netherlands 


Portugal 1385 


(Lajes) 


Europe 
Spain 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 


Major Missions 
of Forces 


Support of NATO 

-ground forces 

-5 division equivalent 

-air forces 

-fighter/reconnaissance 
aircraft 

-major aerial port 
facilities 

-major seaport 


Support of NATO 

-submarine facilities 

-fighter/reconnaissance 
aircraft 

-airlift 

-air tanker 


Support of NATO 

-support Mediterranean 
fleet 

-air combat maneuvering 


instrumentation training 


-fighter aircraft training 


Support of NATO 
-airlift 

-intelligence 

-fighter aircraft training 


Support of NATO 

-airlift 

-intelligence 

-support Mediterranean 
fleet 


Support of NATO 


‘-guard sea lanes of 


communication 
-airlift 
-Iceland/U.S. defense 
-airborne warning and 


control system (AWACS) 


-F-4E squadron 


Support of NATO 
-tactical air 


Support of NATO 

-airlift (possible future 
establishment of U.S. 
aircraft carrier base on 
mainland)® 


Principal Agreements 
Governing Forces 


NATO/status of forces 
agreement (SOFA) 
Quadripartite agreement 
for Berlin 


NATO/SOFA 


NATO/SOFA 
bilateral agreement 


Defense and Economic 
Cooperation Agreement 
(1980-85) 


1953 Military Facilities 
Agreement (Negotiations 
on new agreement 

in progress) 


1951 Bilateral Defense 
Agreement and 
subsequent notes 
(indefinite) 


NATO/SOFA 


U.S. agreement on the 
use of Lajes 
(1974-83) 


Non-NATO Countries 


-airlift 

-fighter training 

-support Mediterranean 
fleet 


-F-4Es in support of NATO 


mission 


U.S.-Spanish Agreement 
of Friendship, Defense, 
and Cooperation 


(Signed July 2, 1982—not 
yet ratified) 
5 year duration 


Benefits Received 
by Host Nation® 


“best effort” provision 
1980 level 
$250M-FMS 
$200M-ESF 

$ 95M-EXIM 


1980 aid level 
$175M-FMS 


Aid to Azores $60M 
MAP (over 2 years) 
$80M-ESF (over 4 years) 


$75M-MAP 
$120M-FMS 
$ 10M-IMET 


$ 35M-ESF 
$450M-EXIM Credit 

$ 50M-combat grande 
and other technical/ 
defense pledges 





Far East/Pacific 


Japan 
Okinawa 


46,121 


Korea 


Diego Garcia 1253 
(British 
indian Ocean 


Territory) 


Australia 


Philippines 13,714 


Western Hemisphere 


Panama 9313 


Bermuda 


Cuba 2165 


(Guantanamo) 


Defense of Korea, Japan, 
and Pacific Command 

-tactical air 

-airlift 

-AWACS 


Deterrence/Defense of 
Korea 

-1 division ground forces 

-fighter/reconnaissance 
aircraft 

-aerial port 

-intelligence 


Naval Support Facility 


Defense Satellite 
Communications 

Support 

Military liaison 

(possible future use as 
staging facility for U.S. 
aircraft) 


Defense of Korea, 
Philippines, Japan, 
and PACOM 

-tactical air 

-airlift 


Defense of Panama Canal 

-monitor security 
assistance program for 
Latin America 

-direct U.S. military 
advisory effort in 
Latin America 

-direct U.S. participation 
and support in joint/ 
combined training 
exercises 

-monitor mapping and 
charting activity 

-direct disaster relief and 
search and rescue 
operations 


Supports 

-antisubmarine warfare 
operations 

-air and surface vessels 

-aerial surveillance 
operations 


Protection of sea lines of 
communication 
Support base for sea 


surveillance and regional 


contingency operations 


Treaty of Mutual 


Cooperation and Security 


as augmented by SOFA 
(signed January 1960) 


Mutual Defense Treaty 
(1954) 
SOFA 


U.S./United Kingdom 
Agreement of 1972 
as amended 1976 


Australia, New Zealand, 


and the United States/SOFA 


Military Basing 
Agreement (1947) 
as amended in 1979 


treaty concerning 
permanent neutrality and 
operations of Panama 
Canal (1977) (no 
expiration) Panama Canal 
Treaty (1977-31 
December 1999) 


1941 Leased Naval and 
Air Bases Agreement 
(expires in 2040) 


1934 treaty reaffirming 
U.S. base rights at 
Guantanamo 


Only minor costs 
associated with 
communications facilities 
and upgrade of support 
facility 


“best effort” 
provision 1980 level 
$25M-MAP 
$50M-FMS 
$25M-SSA 


treaty supports 
$50M-FMS during first 
10 years of the treaty 


Agreement between U.S. 
and U.K. gave 50 
destroyers to U.K. in 
exchange for U.S. 
operation rights/facilities 
around the worid 


U.S. pays nominal rent 
($4085 in 1978); Cuba 
has not cashed 
payments since 1960’ 





Countries under Consideration 


Number 
of Forces 
Stationed 


U.S. Goals 


Country in Negotiation 


8 Gain U.S. access to ports 
and airfields in support 
of national interests in 
Indian Ocean/Persian 
Gulf 


Somalia 


(same as for Somalia) 


(same as for Somalia) 


Staging base for rapid 
deployment force at 
Ras Banas 


Quid Pro Quo 
Expected by 


Type of 
Host Nation 


Agreement 


News reports claim: 
$20M-FMS in 1980 
$20M-FMS in 1981 
Approximately $11M to 
be spent by U.S. on 
improvements at Berbera 
and Mogadishu (undis- 
closed amounts of 
credits in future) 


bilateral 


News reports state the 
U.S. would be expected 
to spend approximately 
$100M for facility 
improvements in 
Kenya/Oman 


bilateral 


bilateral 


Would require approxi- 
mately $200M 
construction costs 


Would probably be a 
bilateral agreement if 
consummated 


List of Abbreviations 


ESF — Economic Support Funds 
EXIM — Export-Import Loans 
FMS — Foreign Military Sales 


e What are the preconceived views (if any) of 
Congress and the White House on this agree- 
ment? 

e Should the U.S. ambassador to that country be 
the U.S. chief negotiator, or should a special 
emissary be chosen to avoid creating an adver- 
sarial relationship for the ambassador that would 


diminish his later effectiveness? 

e What political objectives does the United 
States hope to achieve in this agreement? Willa 
military force presence in this country have 
value beyond that of its military capability (e.g., 
as a “‘trip-wire”’ strategy, display of U.S. com- 
mitment, etc.)? 

e What are the facility and operational require- 
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IMET — International Military 
Education and Training 

MAP — Miiitary Assistance Program 

SSA — Security Support Assistance 


ments for the U.S. military?9 

e Whatare the political, economic, and military 
needs and expectations of the ally in this negotia- 
tion? What discontent has the ally expressed 
with the previous agreement? 

e What quid pro quo might we be able to offer 
to achieve U.S. objectives in light of congres- 
sional and administration policies and other 
existing and future agreements? What agree- 
ment will be most effective and likely to be 
approved in terms of bargaining—foreign mil- 
itary sales (FMS) credits, Military Assistance 
Programs (MAPs), if available, economic aid, 
defense-industrial cooperation, special projects, 


or sweeteners, etc.? 





In the next step, an interagency 
working group seeks to discover a logical pat- 
tern emerging from the various agency posi- 
tions. Eventually, the group begins to plan tac- 
tics for negotiations, when tactics, objectives, 
and policies converge, the State Department 
drafts a document called a Circular 175, which 
furnishes negotiators with their broad guidance 
for conducting negotiations. 

By this time there probably have been several 
informal and formal discussions between var- 
ious government officials. Public statements 
made by high-level officials also bear heavily on 
the impending talks. It is frequently difficult to 
decipher which positions are posturing and 
which positions are hard and fast. 

Eventually, formal talks begin, initially to 
discuss protocol and procedures and finally to 
exchange draft positions on major issues. At this 
point, the tedious yet all-important bargaining 
and compromise processes begin. These pro- 
cesses may well bring about a document suitable 
to govern the relationship between our two 
countries for the term of the agreement. 


What Trends Affect 
Base Rights Agreements? 


By tracing the trends in U.S. and allied basing 
agreements since World War II, we gain a better 
perspective of what we can hope to achieve in 
future agreements. United States strategy for sta- 
tioning forces overseas evolved from the World 
War II strategy of ‘global containment”’ to one 
of ‘“‘regional partnership.’’!® This latter strategy 
was implied in President Nixon’s Guam Doc- 
trine (26 July 1969) and later refined and restated 
on 18 February 1970 in the President’s Report on 
Foreign Relations. 

The strategy of “regional partnership,” in my 
opinion, was aimed at diminishing a predomi- 
nant American role in regional affairs, while 
assisting individual nations to develop their 
capabilities to assume their own political, eco- 
nomic, and military burdens. However, few vis- 
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ible signs of redeployments or increased aid have 
resulted from this change in strategy. Although 
the Carter administration appeared to be follow- 
ing this strategy when forces stationed in Korea 
were to be withdrawn, recent events in Afghan- 
istan and the Persian Gulf area (as well as later 
force decisions for Korea) attest to a strategy 
closer to ‘‘global containment” being followed 
once again. 

The relatively recent basing agreements with 
the Philippine, Korean, Turkish, and Spanish 
governments and the trends seen thus far in 
preparation for the Greek talks serve as useful 
examples for a more detailed analysis of nego- 
tiating trends. Fi.st, we find that Congress con- 
tinues to rule out committing the United States 
to mutual defense pacts with allies. This is 
exemplified in the Spanish-American Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation signed in Madrid 
on 24 January 1976. The Spanish governmentat 
that time wanted to join NATO (which proved 
impossible because of certain NATO members’ 
assured rejection of a Franco-led Spain) or arrive 
at a mutual defense pact with the United States 
(which members of Congress indicated would 
be rejected early on). However, five years later, 
we found NATO willing to allow a somewhat- 
more-reluctant Spain to join her numbers. For- 
tunately, Spain’s entry into NATO removed the 
necessity for a bilateral defense pact with the 
United States. 

Congressional budget concerns and the desire 
to weigh in heavily on all monetary issues have 
brought about a virtual end to the multiyeai 
commitments of security-assistance funds to 
allies. These commitments are eagerly sought 
by allies as terms for successful base rights 


agreements. In their place we find, as evidenced 
in the Korean, Philippine, Turkish, and Span- 
ish agreements, what are referred to as “‘best 


efforts” agreements. 

In these instances, the United States is com- 
mitted to use its ‘‘best efforts” to provide defense 
and economic support (economic aid, defense 
materials, services, and training) for the govern- 
ment involved, subject to the annual authoriza- 
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tions and appropriations contained in United 
States Security Assistance Legislation. These 
“best efforts’ agreements contain no pledge of 
specific economic or military assistance, although 


it is recogaized that assistance levels in effect at 
the time of the signing of the agreement are 
expected to be met or bettered in subsequent 
years. In fact, President Carter acknowledged 
this expectation in his letter to President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, following the signing of the 
Philippine Agreement; this letter listed assumed 
levels of assistance for future years. 

The “best efforts’ agreements are clearly 
based on trust between the United States and the 
country involved—trust that the United States 
will sincerely honor its obligations to assist in 
the ensuing years of the agreement. However, 
failure of the United States to allocate funds at 
the level the ally perceives as being our ‘‘best 
effort’’ would probably lead to abrogation of the 
agreement or at least to restrictions on pre- 
viously agreed-on U.S. rights. Concern for satis- 
fying allied expectations is evidenced in a recent 
news article that stated: 

The frivolity with which Congress turns foreign 
aid on and off, usually on the most absurd pre- 
texts, is today a primary cause of American weak- 
ness. More than anything else, it is the obstacle toa 
consistent foreign policy. It makes it all but 


impossible for the United States to create and sus- 


tain the web of alliance it needs. . . ."! 


Both administration and congressional indi- 
cators point to a greatly reduced grant aid pro- 
gram for allies. Although economic aid grants 
might be possible in the future, the military 
grants, formerly highly effective in winning 
support from allied military establishments for 
U.S. base rights concessions, appear to be politi- 
cally unsavory. These Military Assistance Pro- 
gram (MAP) funds, although only a fraction of 
the security assistance extended to countries, 
have allowed recipient allies additional benefits, 
such as free access to surplus defense materials. 

Other trends affecting base rights agreements 
strike at the operational flexibility and utility of 
overseas facilities. U.S. desires to move troops 


rapidly into distant areas such as the Persian 
Gulf have highlighted what many believe is an 
inadequacy in most base rights agreements with 
NATO allies. Present agreements with our 
allies generally grant the United States the right 
to use facilities only for purposes in support of 
alliance missions, unless we are granted permis- 
sion on a case-by-case basis. In instances where 
oil-producing nations are involved in our usage 
desires, allies have become increasingly circum- 
spect in granting approval, fearing reprisals 
that might greatly harm their oil-dependent 
economies. 

Countries with which the United States con- 
ducts base rights negotiations tend toward an 
increasing adversarial relationship. These coun- 
tries are strongly motivated by growing eco- 
nomic problems and rising public concerns over 
national sovereignty. These concerns, coupled 
with comparisons of U.S. proposals to agree- 
ments with other nations, have led countries to 
seek greater compensation in base rights agree- 
ments. Compensation is manifested in various 
forms, including a greater concern for the 
growth of national defense industries. Countries 
wish to escape from heavy dependency on the 
United States for assured defense-supply sup- 
port. This goal weighed heavily in the U.S.- 
Turkish negotiations, where the Turks sought 
to ensure that they would never again find them- 
selves in the supply predicament in part result- 
ing from the U.S. arms embargo. Growing from 
this is the Supplementary Agreement (Numbet1 
2) on Defense Industrial Cooperation between 
the United States and Turkey, which appears to 
have set a pattern for future negotiations with 
other allies. 

Hosting nations are increasingly motivated to 
scrutinize the types of activities that the United 
States wishes to perform. There is greater con- 
cern that U.S. activities not endanger relations 
with third-party nations, on whose economic 
and political goodwill allies may depend. Na- 
tional constraints have run the gamut of being 
cosmetic in nature (e.g., limiting the display of 
the U.S. flag on bases) to placing ceilings on the 





number of troops and weapon systems allowed 
in the country. However, the United States sim- 
ilarly places restrictions on allies, which further 
hamper relations. In a recent news article, Lars- 
Erik Nelson shows how the United States will 
often make it difficult for a potential ally to be 
our friend: 


With the Soviet Union, it all seems much simpler. 
An Arab leader who casts his fate with the Kremlin 
can count on arms supplies that do not depend on 
his observance of human rights. He will undergo 
no scrutiny in congressional hearings or have an 

Israeli lobby opposing his requests. And, if he 

declares himself to be a Communist, as have the 

leaders of South Yemen, he can bank on Soviet 
armed support to keep him in power.!? 

A recent Library of Congress Report empha- 
sizes the need for an improved approach to base 
rights negotiations. This report states an all- 
important first step: 

. changing circumstances, combined with de- 
clining military manpower and strong budget 
pressures, pose a tremendous challenge. The Exec- 
utive Branch and the Congress must work together 
to insure the development of a base policy which 
recognizes and deals with the new political reali- 
ties of the world, an@ makes the best possible use of 
our available military resources. We must be pre- 
pared to examine all of our deployments to make 
certain that we are prepared to deal with a new 
decade which will be fraught with challenge.'’ 
U.S. efforts should be focused on creating a 

mutual alliance spirit, planning ahead, think- 
ing big, and seeking a better quid pro quo. 


How Do We Create a 
Mutual Alliance Spirit? 


First, the United States must 
greater mutual alliance atmosphere with those 
countries on which we are dependent for base 
rights. We must be particularly careful to build 
up trust in the negotiation process and avoid 
abrasive posturing and overly constraining lan- 


cultivate a 


guage in our agreement texts. We should be 
aware that allies are very knowledgeable of what 
we are doing with other nations. We must seek 
fair and consistent policies. 
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The point which Roland Paul makes in his 
book American Military Commitments Abroad 
needs to be impressed on U.S. allies—that the 
stationing of American troops in another coun- 
try is a far more visible and credible security 
guarantee than any written document.!4 

In my opinion, those nations that have served 
us well should be visibly rewarded as a matter of 
policy. Assistance should be viewed as an out- 
growth of concern for an ally’s need, not as a 
requirement imposed by an agreement which 
must be followed but never exceeded. This pol- 
icy favors continuing the “best efforts’’ ap- 
proach to defense and economic support; how- 
ever, the United States must dutifully honor 
these commitments in subsequent years. Our 
aid must be timely in assisting before situations 
requiring more funds and before animosity over 
U.S. inaction have grown. The United States 
needs to create a history of good-faith bargain- 
ing both to strengthen existing alliances and to 
enable us to establish new alliances that will 
benefit U.S. interests. 


How Do We Plan Ahead ? 
—Think Big 

Once a basing policy has been resolved between 
the Executive Branch and Congress, defense 
planners must begin the arduous implementa- 
tion of this policy into future plans. A large 
number of factors affecting basing and facility 
requirements must be considered. These factors 
include technological developments in long- 
range airlift capabilities and new means of 
accomplishing intelligence surveillance. 

Justification for operational requirements must 
be based on future, not historic, needs and must 
correspond to the accepted basing policy. This 
does not imply that only operational require- 
ments will be considered when evaluating bas- 
ing needs. An abrupt U.S. withdrawal of forces, 
for example, could give dangerous signals not 
only to our allies but to threatening nations as 
well. 

Planners should evaluate basing requirements 
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by looking at the needs within an entire region 
and not focus on the singular negotiation at 
hand. Investigating requirements in a larger 
forum might disclose economies of scale that 
could lead to more effective accomplishment of 
missions with long-range cost savings. Devel- 
opment of a major training range in one coun- 
try might resolve an irritating training problem 
in a neighboring country; too visible forces in 
one nation might be eagerly sought by neigh- 
boring countries desiring United States presence 
and the associated economic benefits. Flexibility 
lost through diminution of some facilities might 
easily be compensated for by an ability to con- 
centrate U.S. resources in those countries which 
truly want our forces stationed there and whose 
support can be relied on when needed. 

Planners should develop primary and backup 
patterns of access and overflight rights that will 
correspond to contingency needs. Then the Unit- 
ed States should be willing to commit itself to 
those allies who are key to ensuring our major 
interests. 


How Can the United States 
Obtain a Better Quid Pro Quo? 


Congress and the Executive Branch have been 
frustrated over the means to provide compensa- 
tion required to consummate base agreements 
with an ally. Both economic and security- 
assistance funds are frequently offered in hope 
of effecting a resolution favorable to U.S. inter- 
ests. These interests have sometimes failed to be 
met because of our past inabilities to furnish 
timely or sufficient aid. At the same time, it is 
important not to consider this aid as rent, a term 
that both the Executive Branch and our allies 
find politically inappropriate when dealing 
with an agreement governing mutual defense 
needs. Countries, such as Turkey, while suffer- 
ing severe economic upheaval, still fail to meet 
congressionally imposed criteria for approving 
military grant aid (a valuable form of compen- 
sation that we have dispensed more freely in 
previous years). In such cases, extending foreign 


military sales credit to financially burdened 
countries merely heaps future debts on the coun- 
try, further encumbering the economy. 

Some reward could take the form not only of 
military and economic grant funds (under a 
more liberal qualification criterion) but could 
also consist of debt forgiveness, no-interest loans, 
or increased defense-industrial cooperation. In 
all likelihood, this latter form of compensation 
(defense-industrial cooperation) will be more 
actively pursued in upcoming negotiations, 
particularly in the more industrialized countries 
of Europe. However, the probability for suffi- 
cient industrial cooperation is not likely, and 
allied interest will soon dwindle unless U.S. 
policies and laws regarding ‘‘buy national” and 
arms transfers are changed, especially for those 
countries outside of NATO. 

The United States should consider a broad set 
of measures to enhance defense-industrial coop- 
eration efforts, including establishing incentive 
programs for U.S. businesses encouraging more 
capable allies to join with us in assisting less 
industrially developed allies. The United States 
should examine existing restrictive policies and 
laws affecting the procurement of supplies and 
equipment from allies and review present poli- 
cies governing third country transfer of products 
made with U.S. components. (This latter issue 
has been pointed out as a substantial obstacle to 
cooperation in the development and production 
of weapon systems for NATO.) With these 
improved means of compensating for allied 
concessions, we would greatly increase our tools 
for designing better base rights agreements. 


“Rights” Action—Right Now! 


United States government requirements for a 
stable structure of overseas basing rights have 
increased greatly in the last year. Growing 
Soviet encroachment, coupled with Middle East 
upheaval, severely threaten U.S. vital interests. 
We must improve our overall approach to base 
rights agreements if we are to satisfy future as 
well as existing basing demands for U.S. forces 





overseas. Long-range regional evaluations could 
disclose future economies for the U.S. basing 
structure. U.S. negotiators have been disarmed 
by congressional decisions to eliminate further 
grants of military aid to our allies. We must 
develop assistance packages which can be used 
to help persuade skeptical allies that it is in their 
self-interest to allow the United States access to 
facilities within their country. This persuasion 
can only be accomplished if our allies are con- 
vinced of sincere U.S. concern for their national 
security. We must demonstrate this concern not 
only in words but also in monetary-security 
assistance. Increasing allied desires for building 
up their own defense industries must be dealt 
with in defense-industrial cooperation agree- 
ments with the United States. We must scruti- 
nize current U.S. laws and arms-transfer policies 
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Vietnamese troops of food. The military pur- 
pose for using herbicides on noncropland was to 
remove the vegetation cover used by Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese forces for concealment. 
Along roads, canals, railroads, and other trans- 
portation arteries, Ranch Hand cleared a swath 
several hundred yards wide to make ambushes 
more difficult. In Laos, the herbicide removed 
the jungle canopy from the network of roads 
and trails usec for infiltrating men and supplies, 
making them more vulnerable to attack from 
the air. Ranch Hand also cleared large areas of 
forest hiding sanctuaries and bases, forcing the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong to move or risk 
discovery and attack. In all, Ranch Hand sprayed 
herbicide over about six million acres, not cor- 
recting for multiple coverage.’ 

The chemical herbicides were common agri- 
cultural chemicals in wide use in the United 
States and other countries. The most common 
ingredients in the herbicide mixtures were 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T, phenoxy herbicides that act as 
growth regulators and cause destructive prolif- 
eration of tissues in plants which are in a stage of 
active growth. Another plant growth regulator 
used was picloram. Cacodylic acid, an organic 
arsenic compoun4d, killed crops by causing them 
to dry out. These herbicides were combined in 
various mixtures and shipped in color-coded 
drums, which account for the names Agent 
Orange, Agent Blue, Agent White, etc. The 
primary continuing controversy over the hu- 
man health effects of these herbicides concerns a 
dioxin impurity that is a byproduct of the 
manufacture of 2,4,5-T. 

The Ranch Hand operation was not without 
historical precedent. U.S. aircraft conducted 
herbicide tests during World War II to see 
whether sprayed chemicals could be used to 
mark navigation points and defoliate jungle 
cover. An application considered but not em- 


ployed was destroying crops grown by isolated 
Japanese units on Pacific islands.® Later, during 
the Malayan Emergency of the 1950s, British 
aircraft sprayed herbicides on the isolated jungle 


plots of Communist insurgents as part of a suc- 
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cessful food denial program.*® 

In the decade prior to their use in Vietnam, 
American military pilots and aircraft in this 
country developed herbicide delivery techniques 
and equipment.’ One successful experiment 
conducted at Camp Drum, New York, in 1959 
foreshadowed what was to come later in Viet- 
nam. Sugar maple foliage was obstructing the 
view of an artillery impact area, and ground 
access was impossible because of unexploded 
rounds. The Army Biological Warfare Labora- 
tories sent Dr. James W. Brown, later involved 
in the earliest stages of the herbicide program in 
Vietnam, to Camp Drum. He oversaw the heli- 
copter spraying of the maples with a mixture of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, which caused their leaves to 
dry and drop about one month later, greatly 
improving visibility.? This experiment at Camp 
Drum used the same chemicals for the same 
purpose for which Ranch Hand later sprayed 
them widely in Southeast Asia. 

The Kennedy administration inherited a dete- 
riorating situation in South Vietnam, and in its 
first months began to address what the United 
States might do to strengthen the Diem regime 
in its fight against a festering insurgency. One 
early approach was to investigate what “‘tech- 
niques and gadgets” from the reservoir of Amer- 
ican technology might be useful in the counter- 
insurgency effort.? Chemical herbicides for clear- 
ing ‘‘firebreaks’’ along South Vietnam's borders 
received specific mention as early as July 1961,'° 
and later that year American personnel using 
South Vietnamese aircraft conducted some very 
limited but that country 
which helped to make President Diem of South 
Vietnam a staunch supporter of both defolia- 


successful tests in 


tion and crop destruction.!! 

After the development of appropriate plans, a 
proposal to use U.S. aircraft in a more extensive 
defoliation and crop destruction operation re- 
ceived attention in Washington during the latter 
part of 1961. The Department of Defense favored 
such an operation, while at the same time rec- 
ognizing the possibility of adverse world reac- 
tion. Perhaps because of this negative potential, 
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the Department of Defense advocated initially 
only a selective defoliation program along key 
transportation routes, with the addition of crop 
destruction later, if at all.!2 The State Depart- 
ment did not object to a closely controlled and 
selective defoliation program and argued that 
such operations would not violate any rule of 
international law and could furthermore be 
labeled an accepted tactic of war, citing the 
Malayan precedent.'!> President John F. Ken- 
nedy personally gave the approval in principle 
for the start of Operation Ranch Hand on 30 
November 1961.!4 For a year afterward, all her- 
bicide targets to be sprayed by U.S. aircraft had 
to receive specific Oval Office approval, and it 
was not until late 1962 that President Kennedy 
delegated limited authority to order Ranch 
Hand defoliation missions to his ambassador 
and military commander in South Vietnam.!5 

The decision to begin destroying crops with 
herbicides was longer in coming. President 
Diem was an early and enthusiastic advocate of 
crop destruction. He maintained that he knew 
where the Vietcong crops were,!®© and South 
Vietnamese officials had difficulty in under- 
standing why the Americans would not provide 
them with a readily available chemical to enable 
them to accomplish with much less effort what 
they were already doing by cutting, pulling, and 
burning. Although the Defense Department 
favored crop destruction,!” several influential 
people in the State Department, notably Roger 
Hilsman and W. Averell Harriman, were op- 
posed. The opponents argued that there was no 
way toensure that only Vietcong crops would be 
killed, and the inevitable mistakes would alien- 
ate the rural South Vietnamese people. Hils- 
man also argued that the use of this technology 
would enable the Vietcong to argue that the 
United States represented “foreign imperialist 
barbarism,’’!® and Harriman urged that crop 
destruction be postponed to a later stage in the 
counterinsurgency struggle when the Vietcong 
and the people would not be so closely 
intermingled.!9 

The pressure from Saigon continued, how- 


ever, and on 2 October 1962, President Kennedy 
decided to allow restricted crop spraying to pro- 
ceed.2° Until 1964, crop destruction operations 
were rare, and South Vietnamese personnel and 
equipment conducted them. However, in the 
aftermath of the Tonkin Gulf incidents, the 
Ranch Hand detachment began flying crop des- 
truction missions. Because of the continuing 
sensitivity of crop destruction, Ranch Hand air- 
craft displayed temporary South Vietnamese 
markings when used for this purpose.?! 

Operation Ranch Hand expanded as the U.S. 
commitment to Vietnam deepened. Controls 
and limitations on spraying gradually relaxed, 
and new geographic areas were added. In late 
1965, Ranch Hand began spraying the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail complex of roads and footpaths in 
southern and eastern Laos.?2 The following 
year, occasional crop destruction in Laos be- 
came part of the Ranch Hand mission.”3 In 1966 
and 1967, Washington approved the spraying of 
herbicides in the demilitarized zone separating 
North and South Vietnam.*4 Ranch Hand’s 
level of operations steadily increased and peaked 
in 1967 when the unit sprayed 1.7 million acres, 
85 percent for defoliation and 15 percent for crop 
destruction.” 


Tue early use of herbicides in 
Southeast Asia by U.S. forces did not produce 
the hostile international reaction that some had 
feared. After the first missions in early 1962, 
Radio Moscow, Radio Hanoi, and Radio Pek- 
ing all broadcast condemnatory reports, but the 
reaction from foreign non-Communist capitals 
was light.26 The first serious public relations 
problem over the use of herbicides did not sur- 
face until about a year later. Richard Dudman 
wrote a series of articles on U.S. policy in Asia 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and other newspapers in February 1963. One of 
these articles accused the United States and its 
South Vietnamese allies of using “dirty war” 
tactics against the Vietcong, including the spray- 
ing of “poison” from Ranch Hand planes to 





destroy rice fields and roadside ambush cover.2? 
Dudman’s article so disturbed Congressman 
Robert W. Kastenmeier of Wisconsin that he 
wrote President Kennedy and urged him to 
renounce the use of herbicides as chemical weap- 
ons in Vietnam, questioning whether the survi- 
val of the Diem regime was worth compromis- 
ing America’s moral principles.?8 The Depart- 
ment of Defense responded to Kastenmeier’s 
letter, contending that the herbicides being used 
in Vietnam were not chemical weapons and 
charging that the press and Communist propa- 
ganda organs had distorted the facts about 
Operation Ranch Hand.?9 

There was another relatively serious incident 
of press criticism of Ranch Hand in May 1964. 
An article by Jim G. Lucas, a Scripps- Howard 
staff writer, charged that a Ranch Hand plane 
had accidentally sprayed the friendly village of 
Cha La in the Mekong delta, destroying the rice 
and pineapples on which the people depended 
for their livelihood.3° The Washington Post 
published the Lucas story and on the following 
day called editorially for an end to the use of 
herbicides in South Vietnam because they were 
totally unsuited for use against guerrilla infil- 
trators living among a civilian population. 
Herbicides, the Post charged, were simply too 
unselective and nondiscriminatory.*! An exten- 
sive investigation conducted in the wake of the 
Cha La incident failed to substantiate the charges 
made by Lucas.*? At this point in the war, 
adverse publicity was unable to stop the expan- 
sion of Ranch Hand activities, but these early 
stories and editorial comments were clear pre- 
cursors of what was to follow a few years later. 

The first official questioning at high levels of 
the wisdom of continuing chemical crop destruc- 
tion seems to have been generated by a pair of 
Rand Corporation reports issued in October 
1967. Based on interviews with a small sample of 
206 former Vietcong and non-Vietcong civil- 
ians, Rand researchers concluded that destroy- 
ing crops with herbicides had not caused any 
significant shortage of food among Vietcong 
forces. On the other hand, the spray program 
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had generated much hostility toward the United 
States and its South Vietnamese allies. Crop 
destruction struck at the very heart of a rural 
South Vietnamese farmer’s existence, eliminat- 
ing not only the food supply on which he and 
his family depended but also obliterating in one 
spray pass the product of many months of his 
family’s labor. If crop destruction had to con- 
tinue, these analysts concluded, much greater 


efforts to lessen its impact on innocent civilians 


would be necessary.** 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to respond to 
Rand’s criticisms.*4 The JCS argued that spray 
missions against crops were meeting desired 
objectives, not only by causing enemy troops to 
go hungry in some areas but also by forcing 
them to divert men from combat and assign 
them to the tasks of procuring and transporting 
food. The Joint Chiefs played down the prob- 
lem of hostility generated among civilians in the 
sprayed regions by arguing that almost all crop 
destruction had taken place in areas uninhab- 
ited by anyone other than the Vietcong, or pla- 
ces clearly under Vietcong domination. Any- 
one living there, presumably, was already alien- 
ated.*> Crop destruction survived this round of 
criticism, and Ranch Hand continued with the 
task of spraying fields used to grow food. 

Criticism from the civilian scientific com- 
munity was also a problem for Ranch Hand. As 
early as 1964, the Federation of American Scien- 
tists had expressed opposition to the use of her- 
bicides in Vietnam on the grounds that the Unit- 
ed States was capitalizing on the war as an 
opportunity to experiment in biological and 
chemical warfare.** In January 1966, Professor 
John Edsall of Harvard and a group of 29 Bos- 
ton scientists protested crop destruction, claim- 
ing that it was barbarous and an indiscriminate 
attack on both combatants and noncombat- 
ants.’? Abouta year later, the President’s Science 
Advisor received a petition signed by more than 
5000 scientists, including 17 Nobel laureates and 
129 members of the National Academy of Scien- 
ces, urging President Johnson to end the use of 
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antipersonnel and anticrop chemicals in Viet- 
nam. They argued that moral restraints against 
chemical and biological weapons were being 
breached, thereby weakening the barriers against 
more lethal chemical weapons.*® 

In 1967, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, prodded by Professor 
E. W. Pfeiffer of the University of Montana, 
urged the Department of Defense to study the 
possible long-range ecological consequences of 
Ranch Hand's extensive use of herbicides in 
Vietnam.*? The Department of Defense had 
commissioned the Midwest Research Institute 
to undertake such a study based on a survey of 
existing literature, and the results of this survey 
appeared in December 1967. This study con- 
cluded that the plant-killing effects of the Ranch 
Hand herbicides would not last long and that 
revegetation would occur. On the question of 
toxicity to animals and people, the Midwest 
Research Institute researchers determined that 
this should not be a factor of real concern, except 
perhaps for cacodylic acid, which should be the 
subject of future investigations. A National 
Academy of Sciences panel, which reviewed 
their report, concluded that there was not yet 
enough research about the effects of heavy or 
repeated herbicide use to draw firm conclusions 
about damage to the ecology. Although Ranch 
Hand was not found guilty of causing perma- 
nent ecological damage by defense-sponsored 
research at this time, the unresolved questions 
threatened the operation’s continued exis- 
tence.*° 

At the same time that ecological doubts and 
fears were developing, economic and political 
criticism of Ranch Hand was also helping to 
limit its future. A policy review committee 
appointed by Ambassador Ellsworth D. Bunker 
in Saigon in early 1968 examined the herbicide 
program in detail, and although this group 


Operation Ranch Hand C-123s flew in three-ship for- 
mations to ensure maximum coverage with the spray 
Because of these formations, crews received significant 
exposure to herbicides. A study is being conducted to 
determine if any long-term health problems may emerge. 
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concluded that Operation Ranch Hand had 
been successful militarily, they also pointed out 
some associated problems. The economic costs 
of the operation included damage to large areas 
of forest, one of South Vietnam’s most valuable 
resources and a major basis of employment. 
Although crop destruction had contributed to 
enemy logistics difficulties, Bunker’s analysts 
concluded that the civilian population of the 
sprayed areas had borne the main burden. The 
system that settled civilian claims for herbicide 
damage was also criticized. The review commit- 
tee said that most damage occurred outside the 
areas of Saigon’s control where the compensa- 
tion machinery did not operate, and corrupt 
local officials were a problem where the compen- 
sation program did function.*! 

In September 1968, Ambassador Bunker re- 
ported the results of his herbicide policy review 
to President Nguyen Van Thieu of South Viet- 
nam. Thieu responded that herbicides had had 
military value earlier in the war but that their 
future use should be limited and highly selec- 
tive. He felt that with Vietnamese and American 
ground forces now being stronger and more 
capable, herbicides should only be sprayed 
along infiltration routes and in uninhabited 
regions. It would no longer be wise, Thieu felt, 
to use herbicides in populated and cultivated 
areas because of the propaganda benefits to his 
Communist opponents.*? Although American 
military support for Ranch Hand was still 
strong, Thieu’s coolness at this time was an 
important negative factor. 

As the Nixon administration began to imple- 
ment its policy of reducing the American pres- 
ence in Southeast Asia, Ranch Hand came 
under increasing pressure to cut back. In late 
1969, the unit was ordered to reduce its opera- 
tions by 30 percent,* and it lost 11 of its 25 
aircraft.44 Another complicating factor during 
the same period was the pending ratification by 
the U.S. Senate of the Geneva Protocol outlaw- 
ing chemical and biological warfare. President 
Nixon favored ratification, but he maintained 
that the Geneva Protocol did not apply to herbi- 


cides and riot control agents. The United Nations 
General Assembly rejected this view in December 
1969,45 and the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was reluctant to recommend ratification 
so long as Ranch Hand continued.** The Nixon 
administration by late 1969 had ample political 
reasons to want to kill Ranch Hand entirely.‘ 

The demise of Ranch Hand was made virtually 
certain by a study released in the fall of 1969, 
which presented evidence that 2,4,5-T, a com- 
ponent of the most common herbicide, Agent 
Orange, could, in relatively high doses, cause 
malformed offspring as well as stillbirths in 
mice.*8 This study closely followed a spate of 
reports, never substantiated, in the South Viet- 
namese press that Agent Orange had caused 
human birth defects in that country. Because of 
doubts about the safety of 2,4,5-T, the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Welfare; Inte- 
rior; and Agriculture on 15 April 1970, ordered 
the immediate banning of this chemical in the 
United States, except for carefully controlled use 
on noncropland such as ranges and pastures. 

Military authorities favored the continued 
spraying of Agent Orange in Southeast Asia 
under restrictions applicable in the United 
States.49 The Defense Department nevertheless 
temporarily halted all spraying of Agent Orange 
in April 1970, a ban that was never lifted in spite 
of intense and repeated protests from the mili- 
tary.°° With Agent Orange no longer available, 
Ranch Hand sprayed all existing stocks of the 
substitute defoliant Agent White in a matter of 
days, flying its last defoliation mission of the 
war on 9 May 1970.5! Crop destruction sorties 
continued for a few months, but they, too, ended 
on 7 January 1971, putting Ranch Hand perma- 
nently out of business almost nine years to the 
day after it had begun.®2 


Ti 1E end of the Ranch Hand flights, 
of course, did not terminate the controversies 
over what the extensive spraying of herbicides in 
Southeast Asia had done to the ecology of the 
land and the health of the people there. Undera 





congressional mandate, the Department of De- 
fense contracted with the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1970 to study the effects of herbicides 
in Vietnam, a study which civilian scientists had 
long wanted.*3 The National Academy of Sciences 
took about three years to complete its research, 
releasing its report to the public in 1974.*4 Its 
researchers found no direct evidence of human 
health damage from herbicides, although they 
did uncover a pattern of largely secondhand 
reports, which they could not confirm, that 
herbicides had occasionally caused acute or fatal 
respiratory problems in children. Even afte 
considerable effort, the researchers found no 
evidence substantiating a link between herbi- 
cides and human birth defects. 

As was the case with humans, the National 
Academy of Sciences researchers found that 
Ranch Hand damage to the land and vegetation 
had been less than some had feared. The main 
effect of the herbicides was that they killed the 
leaves on the trees, and there was usually little 
lasting damage in future growing seasons un- 
less the trees had been sprayed three or more 
times. Only about twelve percent of the total 
area covered by Ranch Hand had received triple 
coverage. The mangrove areas in the southern 
part of South Vietnam were an exception, 
however, having been devastated by just one 
spraying due to their high sensitivity to herbi- 
cides. About thirty-six percent of the mangrove 
forest area in South Vietnam had been destroyed 
and would not return to its atural state for 


perhaps a century without extensive reseeding. 


Nevertheless, these researchers concluded that 
herbicides had not had any lasting effects on the 
nutrients in the soil, with the possible exception 
of potassium. They also pointed out that the 
more conventional wartime bombing and shell- 
ing had hada worse effect on inland forests than 
had the herbicides. Besides killing trees, shrapnel 
imbedded in wood made it both costly and 
hazardous to saw logs into lumber.®5 

Concern over the long-term effects on human 
health of exposure to herbicides lingered and 


reappeared. A Chicago television station aired a 
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report on 22 March 1978, which alleged that 41 
Vietnam veterans living in the Midwest were 
suffering from Agent Orange exposure. A Vet- 
erans Administration benefits counselor sug- 
gested this causal link because of the similarities 
in the backgrounds of veterans voicing medical 
complaints that she had seen. The complaints of 
this group included diminished sex drives, 
psychological problems, numbness, and skin 
rashes.>® 

During the month following this news story, 
the Air Force Surgeon General directed the 
USAF Occupational and Environmental Health 
Laboratory to update previous assessments of 
human health effects from exposure to herbi- 
cides, particularly Agent Orange and its asso- 
ciated dioxin contaminant. The dioxin pro- 
duced in the manufacture of 2,4,5-T had been 
identified as the main source of concern over 
possible adverse effects on humans. This chemi- 
cal had been present in the parts-per-million 
range in Agent Orange and was known by this 
time to be extremely toxic, some would say the 
most toxic man-made chemical in existence. Re- 
searchers at this Air Force laboratory reviewed 
published scientific literature and concluded 
that the minimal reports of adverse effects from 
their worldwide use since the 1940s 
indicated that 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, the active ingre- 
dients of Agent Orange, were generally safe 
chemicals if used properly. Any adverse effects 
from these herbicides, they said, should manifest 


middle 


themselves shortly after exposure, and symp- 
toms arising for the first time months or years 
later were probably not caused by herbicides. 
They could find no research to confirm cancer, 
fetal deformities, or mutations in humans caused 
by exposure to phenoxy herbicides or dioxin.*’ 

Media interest and political pressure for fur- 
ther research into this subject continued, and on 
4 June 1979 the Air Force announced that it 
would conduct a lengthy study of the health of 
1200 Ranch Hand veterans. This study would 
compare the health of these men with a control 
group to determine whether Ranch Hand vet- 
erans had suffered any detrimental health effects 
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from Agent Orange and other herbicides. They 
were a logical group to study, having been 
exposed repeatedly to these chemicals during 
their service in Southeast Asia. Ranch Hand 
planes had often flown in trail formations, 
covering the following aircraft with herbicide 
spray and drawing vapors into their ventilation 


systems. Of any Americans who had served in 
Southeast Asia, then, Ranch Hand veterans 
were among the groups having most potential 
for exposure. Ranch Hand veterans also repre- 
sent a distinct, identifiable group whose poten- 
tially extensive occupational exposure to Agent 
Orange can be quantified much more precisely 
than that of any other group of military person- 
nel assigned in Vietnam.*® 

On 15 September 1982, the Air Force Deputy 
Surgeon General, Major General Murphy A. 
Chesney, presented an update on the progress of 
this study of Ranch Hand personnel to the Sub- 
committee on Oversight and Investigations of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
General Chesney reported that preliminary find- 
ings showed that Ranch Hand veterans had had 
a death rate equivalent to that of an occupa- 
tionally similar comparison group anda signif- 
icantly lower mortality than the general popula- 
tion of white American males of the same age. 
He said that morbidity studies (disease and birth 
defects in offspring) and a program of follow-up 
examinations to stretch over 20 years were also 
under way. General Chesney indicated that 
more information from this study would be re- 
leased in 1983, including a mortality report and 
preliminary reports of data obtained from ques- 
tionnaires and physical examinations.°*9 

The examination of health effects of herbi- 
cides on Vietnam veterans is under way in at 
least two other forums at present. A potentially 
major product liability suit is scheduled to go to 
trial this year in New York. A group of veterans 
is suing the chemical companies which sold the 
herbicides to the Air Force, charging that they 
manufactured defective products and should 
therefore pay damages for the health problems 
alleged by the veterans to have been caused by 


herbicides. Also, the Center for Disease Control 
has taken over from the Veterans Administra- 
tion a study that is wider than the Air Force 
research on Ranch Hand veterans. This more 
extensive project will compare the health of 
several thousand servicemen who may have 
been exposed to Agent Orange with another 
group that was not exposed but was in the 
military at the same time. This study is sched- 
uled for completion by 1987 and will bea major 
factor in determining whether the government 
will award disability payments to veterans who 
claim to be suffering from aftereffects of Ranch 
Hand spraying. 


Tue military use of herbicides in 
Southeast Asia should be placed in comparative 
perspective. One illustrative statistic is that in 
the United States alone, between the years 1966 
and 1969, 7,939,000 acres were treated with 2,4,5- 
T, the herbicide whose dioxin contaminant is 
causing such current health concern.*! This 
figure compares with the 6,000,000 acres sprayed 
with all herbicides by Ranch Hand during the 
period 1962-71. This domestic use of 2,4,5-T was 
for agricultural purposes, on lawns and turf, 
along rights-of-way, on private forests, to kill 
aquatic plants, and for other purposes. Probably 
few people who lived in the United States or 
other developed countries during the 1960s 
escaped exposure to 2,4,5-T and its associated 
dioxin. 

A personal example may help to illustrate this 
point. My family lived on a small farm in Ten- 
nessee, and honeysuckle vines were a constant 
problem on our woven wire fences. Before the 
general availability of herbicides, the only way 
to remove these vines and keep them from 
weighing down and destroying fences within a 
few years was to hack them away laboriously. In 
the early 1960s, my father discovered a herbicide 
that he could use to kill these vines using a 
simple hand sprayer. I recently asked him what 
he had been spraying all these years on the 
fences, and he directed me to a bottle which he 





had saved from the stock he had when the 
product was removed from the market. The 
label listed its active ingredients as an approxi- 
mately equal mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, the 
same as Agent Orange. I think I can conclude 
that my family had more exposure to Agent 
Orange at home in Tennessee than most vet- 
erans had in Vietnam, and I doubt that our 
situation was unusual. Of course, none of this is 
relevant to the determination of the adverse 
health effects, ifany, of phenoxy herbicides such 


Ranch Hand crews were the first to deploy to Southeast 
{sia, reaching Vietnam in January 1962. Initial missions 


were along highways, waterways, and railroads near Saigon 
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as those sprayed by Ranch Hand. However, we 
should recognize that Vietnam veterans are 
probably not significantly different from the rest 
of the population in terms of their exposure to 
2,4,5-T and its dioxin contaminant. 

The collateral consequences of Ranch Hand 
have received and continue to receive wide 
attention, but anyone studying this operation 
must, of course, also look at the military value of 
herbicides. Except for the very earliest evalua- 
tions,® assessments of their military usefulness 
have been consistently positive. The Army’s 
Engineer Strategic Study Group surveyed U.S. 
military officers who had served in Vietnam and 
released a report in 1972 which concluded that 


—— 
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combat operations would have been consider- 
ably more difficult without herbicides. The 
main military benefits had been increased visi- 
bility from both the air and the ground and 
assistance in the defense of fixed bases. The 
main impact of the crop destruction had been to 
force the Vietcong and North Vietnamese to 
modify their operations.® In short, the military 
with few exceptions viewed the results of Ranch 
Hand as very valuable. 

Perhaps the best way to understand Ranch 
Hand’s role in the war is to view it as part of an 
American effort to bring technology to bear on 
the solution of a problem. Herbicides were part 
of a war effort that, whenever possible, substi- 
tuted firepower and other manifestations of 
wealth and applied science for manpower, espe- 
cially American manpower. Denying the enemy 
the use of certain areas could also have been 
accomplished by placing combat troops on the 
ground in those places. More soldiers could 
have secured roads and other lines of commu- 
nications against ambushes and interdiction. 
More numerous patrols and additional outposts 
to extend control in contested areas would have 
burdened the Vietcong at least as much as did 
crop destruction. However, any of these substi- 
tutes, at least while Americans were heavily 
involved in ground operations, would have cost 
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RESOURCE 
SHORTAGES: 
HOW SERIOUS? 


DR. LEONARD G. GASTON 


The Global 2000 Study’s energy projections show 
no early relief from the world’s energy problems 
.. . petroleum production capacity is not increas- 


ing as rapidly as demand.! 


World oil prices, now declining in real terms, 
should increase little, ifany at all, through the year 
2000, except for periodic inflationary adjustments. 
Oil imports and dollar outflows will drop dras- 
tically by the end of this decade. And with Western 
Hemisphere self-sufficiency, oil dependence on 
the Middle East—and the current financial, politi- 
cal, and security problems—may become a thing 
of the past.? 


ESOURCE scarcities will.influence both 
the future capability of the Air Force, 
and, as a result of the maneuvering of 
have and have-not nations, the demands likely 
to be placed on it. This article briefly examines 














three potentially troubling resource areas: food, 
nonfuel minerals, and petroleum. 

Is the resource picture universally dismal? 
Can the market mechanism be expected to come 
up with solutions to resource shortages? In the 
energy area the hope for market-stimulated 
solutions appears promising, assuming there is 
progress in conservation and development of 
alternative fuels and given world stability to 
provide time for these energy adjustments. In 
the second serious area of shortage, that of stra- 
tegic minerals vital for the operation of the U.S. 
economy, changes in laws and regulations which 
have hampered operation of the market may 
significantly reduce U.S. vulnerability to inter- 
ruptions in foreign supplies. If this is the case, it 
may then be the remaining area of the three, 
food supply versus population, that will pose 
the greatest long-term (20-30 year) threat to the 
United States in terms of its effects on world 
stability. 


Ti IE recent monumental work on 
natural resources and the future, although not 
without its critics, is the Global 2000 Report to 
the President.3 The report was released in 1980, 
after three years of study that began in May 1977, 


with then-President Carter’s instructions to var- 
ious federal agencies to cooperate in a one-yeal 
study of the probable changes in the 
world’s population, natural resources, and envi- 
ronment through the end of the century.”’ An 
executive group, jointly directed by the State 
Department and the Council on Environmental 
Quality, coordinated the collection and analysis 
of various models and their projections of the 
future, drawing on a variety of federal agencies 
and outside consultants. The result was a volumi- 
nous three-volume report that forecast a cloudy 
future: 

If present trends continue, the world in 2000 will 

be more crowded, more polluted, less stable eco- 

logically, and more vulnerable to disruption than 


the world we live in now. . . . This, in essence, is 


the picture emerging from the U.S. government's 
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projections of probable changes in world popula- 
tion, resources, and environment by the end of the 
century, as presented in the Global 2000 study. 
They do not predict what will occur. Rather, they 
depict conditions that are likely to develop if there 
are no changes in public policies, institutions, or 
rates of technical advance, and if there are no wars 
or other major disruptions.‘ 


From our vantage point, we are now in a 
position to look at the study’s conclusions and, 
drawing on recently reported developments in 
the areas of minerals and petroleum, better 
appreciate the relative seriousness of predicted 


shortages. 


food versus population 


In considering the long-term potential for world- 
wide stress, no factor appears more potent than 
the combination of food supply, population, 
and extremely rapid urbanization. Whether it is 
a question of Malthusian population pressure 
against limited quantities of arable land and 
fresh water for irrigation or more a question of 
distribution, as maintained by a recent study,° 
the food-population relationship seems headed 
in the wrong direction. In fact, it is somewhat 
difficult to argue with the Malthusian principle 
of human numbers versus food-producing re- 
sources, when viewed in the context of past and 
present growth in regions such as Africa and 
Latin America. In terms of numbers, the Global 
2000 study predicts that if nothing occurs to 
change present trends world population will 
have increased from a base of four billion in 
1975 to six billion only twenty-five years later, in 
the year 2000. Ninety percent of this increase is 
predicted to occur in the world’s poorest coun- 
tries. Two major regions, Africa and Latin 
America, are expected to double their popula- 
tions. Latin America should be of particular 
concern because of its likely impact on future 
stability in the Western Hemisphere. (Specific 
countries expected to double their populations 
include Bangladesh, Pakistan, Nigeria, Brazil, 
and our neighbor to the south, Mexico.) 
Different assumptions about changes in the 
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birthrate can result in different assumptions 
about post-2000 rates of population growth, and 
even in projections of eventual world popula- 
tion stabilization. However, the population 
projection for the year 2000 is relatively insensi- 
tive to different assumptions about such birth- 
rates.6 The populations of less-developed coun- 
tries (LDC) are heavily weighted with the young, 
who have not yet moved through the childbear- 
ing years, and thus these populations are ex- 
pected to grow rapidly. This creates what the 
study calls ‘a built-in momentum for future 
growth.” At present, these countries are also 
generally experiencing an accompanying shift 
of population from rural to urban areas, a trend 
that, if continued, would cause cities in the LDC 
to become “almost inconceivably large and 
crowded.””? 


A worsening ratio of people to arable land 
will bring about greater dependence on chemi- 
cal fertilizers and other agricultural chemicals 
and on plant breeding for higher yields. In re- 
gard to dependence on chemical pesticides, the 
study looks for an increase in pesticide-resistant 
insects, based on California’s experience where, 
of 25 species each causing crop losses in excess of 
$1 million per year, 17 are now resistant to one 
or more types of pesticides. Modern plant breed- 
ing also brings with it a different kind of danger, 
because breeding for high yields is based largely 
on the use of uniform, inbred strains; and the 
most inbred strains appear to have become weak- 
ened in their natural resistance to diseases and 
insects. The report points out that the corn 
blight which struck the U.S. corn belt in 1970 
illustrated the vulnerability of genetically iden- 
tical monocultures. This use of inbred strains, 
along with the predicted disappearance of the 
genetic material of thousands of species of plant 
life (possibly 20 percent of all species on earth),® 
may in the long run prove more serious than the 
problem of higher prices for petroleum-derived 
fertilizers and chemicals. 


nonfuel minerals 


Although the Global 2000 Report did see a need 
for new studies and investments, it did not fore- 
see an imminent worldwide shortage of nonfuel 
minerals.? However, from the viewpoint of the 
United States, the outlook is not so benign. A 
concise summary of U.S. mineral vulnerabilities 
was presented to the Industrial Readiness Panel 
of the House Armed Services Committee in late 
1980 by General Alton D. Slay, then Com- 
mander of the Air Force Systems Command. He 
pointed out that technological advances have 
increased the demand for exotic minerals at the 
same time that legislative and regulatory restric- 
tions have been imposed on the U.S. mining 
industry. Yearly imports of nonfuel minerals 
now total approximately $25 billion, while at 
the same time the nonfuel minerals industry is 
impeded by 80 different laws administered by 20 





different agencies.!° Foreign dependence has led 
to use of the term strategic minerals. Of 40 min- 
erals essential to our advanced industrial society, 
foreign sources are crucial for 20. For current 
production, and known reserves of these 20 stra- 
tegic minerals, the United States depends pri- 
marily on two areas of the world, Siberia and 
southern Africa."! 

In contrast to relative Soviet self-sufficiency in 
minerals, the United States relies on a stockpile 
of strategic minerals established in 1946 and 
largely neglected since, except for sales made for 
budget-balancing and inflation-controlling pur- 
poses. Prior to the present administration, no 
stockpile purchases had been made in twenty 
years. In March 1981, the Reagan administra- 
tion announced plans for the first purchases 
since 1960, starting with 1.2 million pounds of 
cobalt.!? 

Congressman Jim Santini and others in gov- 
ernment and industry believe the evidence indi- 
cates that the Soviet Union is conducting a 
resource war against the West. (To illustrate: 
Half the world’s cobalt is mined in Zaire’s Shaba 
Province. The Soviets bought large amounts of 
cobalt immediately prior to the 1978 fighting in 
that province. The cutoff in supplies from Zaire 
caused the price of cobalt to climb from approx- 
imately $6 per pound to more than $45. By 1981, 
it had subsided to approximately $18.)!> This 


problem may not be unsolvable, however. Gen- 
eral Slay, in his testimony, indicated that U.S. 


vulnerability is in part self-inflicted, a result of 
law and regulation raising the cost of mineral 
extraction and processing and closing approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the 750 million acres of 
public land. With progress reported in new 
techniques to locate mineral sources, it may be 
that a shift in public attitude, and law, will 
provide an opportunity for the United States to 
regain some measure of self-sufficiency in this 
area.'4 

In terms of United States, free world, or West- 
ern Hemisphere mineral dependence, we must 
also take account of possible South American 
sources, including the still-undetermined po- 
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tential of the Serra dos Carajas region in Brazil. 
his mineral-rich region, located in northern 
Brazil, southwest of the mouth of the Amazon 
River, is largely untapped, but it has recently 
been reported to contain large deposits of baux- 
ite, gold, nickle, tin, lead, tungsten, uranium, 
and zinc. 


petroleum 


Of all potential shortages, energy has received 
the most attention in the media. And it was in 
this area that the Global 2000 analysts had the 
greatest difficulty obtaining long-range projec- 
tions. At the time, its original analysis was 
under way in 1977, the Department of Energy 
(DOE) was unable to provide meaningful ener- 
gy projections beyond 1990. But even those con- 
tained some interesting elements: a rapid pre- 
dicted increase in nuclear power generation, 
most of it overseas; an increase in oil usage, 
demand as it was called, almost exactly match- 
ing the overall increase in energy use; and a 
rather feeble increase in energy from coal. 

A significant problem exists, however, with 
the study’s characterization of the problem: an- 
alysts tried to predict a quantity the market would 
try to buy and called that demand. Such an 
approach can lead to incorrect conclusions, 
however, because demand is not one quantity 
but a schedule of quantities that will be de- 
manded at various prices. It has also been dem- 
onstrated that demand for a product or com- 
modity is typically more elastic (responsive to 
price) in the long run than in the short run. 
Further, the demand for oil is not one demand 
but a set of demands for an assortment of prod- 
ucts (gasoline, fuel oil, etc.) that can be made 
from the basic material. 

The DOE made new energy projections two 
years later, in time for them to be included only 
in the study’s summary volume, and then only 
in general terms. These projections extended to 
1995 and did take into account the rapid price 
increase for crude oil that occurred in 1979. Con- 
sequently, “demand” for petroleum (actually 
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quantity demanded) was predicted to be lowet 
than the energy department had predicted only 
two years earlier. 

The impact of petroleum price, both on 
quantities supplied and demanded, must be 
given further attention. But first, it is necessary 
to establish a foundation in terms of the mean- 


ing of two terms: resources and reserves. 


resources and reserves 


As soon as we begin to examine various predic- 
tions concerning if or when “the oil will run 
out,’ we encounter two terms, resources and 
reserves, that are sometimes used interchange- 
ably, even though they have specific meanings. 
Figure | shows overall resources and the part of 
total resources that is properly called reserves. 
The terms are based on a system of classification 
by the U.S. Geological Survey “Bureau of Mines, 
degree of geologic 


which uses two variables 


Figure 1. Conventional crude oil: Reserves” 
g 


assurance and degree of economic feasibility. 
Petroleum reserves are made up of only that 
portion of total resources which has been identi- 
fied and is presently considered economical to 
pump out. 

For many years the ratio of U.S. petroleum 
reserves to production was fairly constant. That 
is, production increased from year to year and so 
did reserves. Table I, taken from a study pub- 


1963, shows the consistency of that 


lished in 
previous relationship. This so-called “‘life index” 


deviated little from a 12:1 ratio. Because some 
uncertainty existed as to whether oil would be 
found where it was expected, some exploratory 
drilling for proving was required. In addition, 
this natural ratio, as it was called, was partly due 
to the fact that a typicat well would last 10 to 12 
years, and the oil still in the ground, as yet 
unpumped, formed a large part of reserves.!® 
Unfortunately, this stable ratio did not con- 
tinue. The late 1960s marked the beginning of a 
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In Hundreds of Millions of Barrels‘! 


End-of-Year 
Proven Reserves 
(rounded to 
nearest 100 million) 


End-of-Year Proven Reserves 
as an Approximate Multiple 
of Production in Preceding 

12 months 


Production 
(rounded to 
nearest 100 million) 





1944 198 12 
1945 199 12 
1946 209 12 
1947 215 12 
1948 233 12 
1949 246 14 
1950 253 13 
1951 275 12 
1952 280 12 
1953 289 12 
1954 296 13 
1955 300 12 
1956 304 12 
1957 303 12 
1958 305 13 
1959 317 13 
1960 316 13 


Table I. U.S. crude oil production and proven reserves, 1944-60" 


consistent decline in the additions made each potential unconventional sources of oil 
year to U.S. reserves. Until 1980, this decline was 
Unconventional sources of oil consist of (1) 


heavy oil,!9 (2) tar sands,2° and (3) oil shale.?! 


interrupted only briefly, in 1970, the year that 
Alaskan oil reserves were first reported.!® 


One of the most widely referenced estimates of 
world potential production of conventional 
crude oil is that prepared by M. King Hubbert, 
who estimated that 2000 billion barrels were 
originally available. With approximately 340 
billion barrels pumped out, some 1660 billion 
would remain (660 reserves, 1000 yet to be discov- 
ered). In forecasts cited by the Project Inde- 
pendence Study carried out by the Department 
of the Interior, all but one assumed that higher 
prices would call forth higher production levels 
in the United States. Hubbert’s was the excep- 
tion.!? Figure 2 depicts Hubbert’s estimate of 
conventional crude oil available in the United 
States (some 170 billion barrels) as it was pre- 
sented on 4 June 1974, to the Subcommittee on 
the Environment of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. It shows Hubbert’s 


estimate of past production of domestic oil and 
predicted future production.!® 


Estimates of the amounts of oil in place and 
available from these sources vary. The question 
of availability hinges on technology (which will 
determine extraction cost) and selling price (in 
the absence of government guarantees, largely 
determined by the price level for conventional 
oil). To obtain some idea of the oil potentially 
available from unconventional sources, com- 
pare published estimates to corresponding esti- 
mates for conventional oil. (See Table II.) 

Various estimates for unconventional sources 
exist. For example, there are two projections of 
the quantities available as heavy oil, made at 
different times by the Bureau of Mines: the ear- 
lier one, made in 1965, was an overall estimate of 
150 billion barrels (bb) in place, with 20 bb 
assumed to be recoverable;”? a later estimate, for 
deposits of heavy oil located just in conven- 
tional oil fields, totals 106 bb, with 45.9 bb 
occurring “under the most advantageous condi- 
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Figure 2. United States crude oil production* 


tions for recovery by thermal processes.’’?3 This 
later estimate suggests that heavy oil alone 
would have the potential to boost U.S. oil 
reserves by almost 50 percent, once technology 
and economic factors were suitable for its extrac- 
tion. Heavy oil from Canada’s Cold Lake area, 
estimated to total 104 billion barrels in place 
with an unknown amount recoverable, could 
increase North American totals even more.*4 
Canada’s resources also figure prominently in 
the tabulation of potential North American oil 
from tar sands. Some 730 billion barrels have 


Table II. Oil from conventional sources in billions of barrels 


Location Amount Originally 
in Place 


2000 


World 
United States 215° 


1960 1980 2000 2020 2040 2060 


been estimated to be available in the Athabaska 
region in Alberta. One firm, Great Canadian 
Oil Sands, Ltd., has been producing oil there 
since 1967.25 U.S. deposits of tar sands are 
located for the most part in Utah. Some 2.5 
billion barrels are thought to be recoverable, 
based on strip mining only, and this does not 
include amounts that might be recovered with 
the development of satisfactory in situ methods 
of extraction.”6 

Various published estimates for shale oil sug- 
gest huge quantities possibly available in the far 


Consumed Remaining 


340 
112 


1660 
103 


“Slightly larger than Hubbert's figure cited earlier 
Source: G/oba/ 2000 study, vol. II, p. 190 





future, but there may be potential for the nearer 
term. A report prepared for Resources for the 
Future, National Energy Strategies Project, 
shows a potential for some 200 billion barrels 
from shale yielding 300 gallons per ton or more, 
a quantity of U.S. shale oil roughly equal to the 
total, past and future, for conventional oil in the 
U.S. But this total is based on a critical condi- 
tion: “technical and economic feasibility . . . at 
acceptable environmental cost.’’?? The envi- 
ronmental cost is expected to include huge quan- 
tities of solid waste, of which 25 percent would 
be highly alkaline calcium and magnesium 
oxides.?8 

Although the United States is particularly 
rich in oil shale deposits, the Global 2000 study 
also describes significant amounts elsewhere: in 
southern Brazil, where surface mining opera- 
tions are currently anticipated for a large deposit 
knownas the Irati shale;?9 in the U.S.S.R., where 
oil shale deposits in Estonia and the adjacent 
Leningrad region have been exploited for many 
years by underground mining and then, since 
some 10 to 15 years ago, by open pit mining; and 
in Red China, where Manchurian oil shale de- 
posits which overlie thick coal deposits are being 
mined by open pit methods.*° 

If U.S. reserves of conventional oil are approx- 
imately 100 billion barrels, as shown in Table II, 
then the quantities of recoverable U.S. heavy oil 
(possibly some 45 bb) and shale oil from high 
grade deposits (as much as 200 bb) would repre- 
sent significant additions to supply. Other known 
Western Hemisphere resources of heavy oil and 
oil from tar sands would add even further to 
these totals. 


the outlook for conventional petroleum 


Although potential supplies of petroleum from 
unconventional sources appear promising in 
the long run, they depend on technological and 
economic factors not yet clearly determined. In 
the nearer term, the economic health of indus- 
trialized nations will depend on the availability 
of conventional petroleum. Recent news reports 
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shed new light on the criticality of oil supplies 
to both the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The authors of the Global 2000 study made 
two observations which, taken together, suggest 
that in terms of petroleum dependency the West 
is in trouble, which it may be; and that the 
Soviet Empire is in fine shape, which it may not 
be. First, what did the Global 2000 report say? (1) 
The industriaiized nations with the highest rate 
of oil use tend to have the smallest reserves and 
resources. (2) The exception to this rule is the 
Uss.&. 

Country by country, reserves and total resour- 
ces tend to go together, with the exception of the 
Communist countries. There, development is at 
an early to intermediate stage, and although 
these countries are estimated to have only 15 
percent of world reserves (recall that reserves are 
resources that are clearly identified and econom- 
ical of extraction), they are believed to have 25 
percent of world resources.*! 

But the outlook for the Soviets may not be so 
encouraging after all. The key is the conversion 
from resources to reserves—locating the oil and 
applying economically feasible technology to 
extract it. And this necessity on the part of the 
Soviets to convert resources to reserves may have 
an impact on future events and the future bal- 
ance of economic power. Two U.S. analysts, Dr. 
Wayne Schroeder, of the Senate Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, and Dr. Steven Gold- 
man, of the Department of Energy, published a 
report in the summer of 1981 indicating that the 
Soviets are due for a serious energy shortage of 
their own in the 1980s.*? 

Schroeder and Goldman point out that it has 
been U.S. policy to support energy develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, in the interest of 
preserving world peace. They insist, however, 
that the United States should not buy off the 
Russians with energy aid. Instead, the United 
States must deny the Soviets ‘‘quick fix’’ tech- 
nology transfers. This denial of U.S. energy 
technology could force Kremlin leaders to shift 
substantial resources from the military to na- 
tional energy needs. But in denying the Soviets 
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quick fix technology to expand their produc- 
tion, the United States would have to make it 
clear that it would defend the Persian Gulf area. 
It would also have to convince the Persian Gulf 
states of three things: (1) that Soviet presence 
there endangers their security, (2) that they 
defend themselves against the Russians, and (3) 
that continually raising the price of oil hurts the 
West's ability to defend the region.*3 


As DIFFICULT as it may be to 
determine the correct energy policy with respect 
to the Soviet Union, deciding on a rational 
domestic energy policy may be more straight- 
forward. 

United States oil imports, which were run- 
ning 8 million barrels a day in 1979, dropped to 
about 7 million barrels a day in 1980°4 and then 


to approximately 4 million barrels a day in 1981. 
In February 1982 (an atypical month) imports 
dropped to a seven-year low rate of 2.6 million 


barrels per day, due to a combination of reces- 
sion, conservation, and continued conversion to 
alternative fuels.> As recently as 1980, the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute thought that this lowa 
level of imports could not be attained until 1990, 
even given production incentives advocated by 
the Reagan administration. Decreased demand, 
however, appears to have had a stronger than 
anticipated effect. But a resurgence in demand 
could turn the situation around: At the same 
time, the institute predicted that if past policies 
were continued, along with those that have 
fostered slow progress in converting to other 
fuels, imports, instead of dropping by 50 percent 
(by 1990), could increase by 25 percent or more 
by that year. The incentives called for in 1980 
included the following: the unlocking of federal 
lands to exploration, reduction of tax penalties 
on new energy production, oil and gas price 
decontrol, and the easing of environmental 
rules. (“It takes roughly 14 years between the 
time a company applies for permits to begin 
exploring for new energy resources and when 
those resources are actually delivered to the end 


user. Most of the time is chewed up by a maze of 
regulations.’’)%® 

In addition to increasing the supply of domes- 
tically produced conventional petroleum in the 
near-term, it appears that if the United States is 
to avoid economic and industrial disruption, 
the nature of petroleum demand must be changed. 
Two transitions in petroleum use need to take 
place: (1) A far-term (2000+) switch away from 
oil for large-scale use, except to provide raw 
stocks for chemicals and fertilizers, and (2) a 
nearer-term intermediate transition where the 
industrialized West makes better use of limited 
supplies and expands those supplies to provide 
time for the far-term transition. The near-term 
transition appears critical. We must ask our- 
selves, first, if such an intermediate transition 
can take place at all; and second, if international 
events will allow space to make it work. 

S. Fred Singer, of the Energy Policies Studies 
Center at the University of Virginia, believes 
that the first question has a positive answer. The 
transition may not only be possible but a bit 
easier than we have been led to think. The key 
is free market adjustment, over time, to highe? 
prices for commodities. Singer has concluded 
that technical and economic factors just now 
starting to be felt will result in three somewhat 
startling effects by the 1990s: 


First—Free world requirements for crude will 
drop from 50 million barrels a day to 20 million 
barrels a day. 

Second—75 percent of that crude will be 
refined into gasoline, compared to 25 percent 
today. 

Third—Coal in some form will substitute fon 
most of the fuel oil now used to produce heat or 


steam.37 


Whatare the underlying causes that may lead 
to the effects just described? What could work 
this kind of revolution in the world oil market? 

First, Singer indicates that it is now practical 
to burn “‘liquid coal’’—properly prepared slur- 
ries of coal and water—in existing oil-fired 
boilers with minimum modification. Second, 





he expects new refinery technology to push 
gasoline yields from crude oil to 75 percent or 
higher. Among firms said to have demonstrated 
such technology or preparing to put it to 
practical use are Exxon, Ashland, Chevron, and 
Mobil. Finally, there are the economic factors. 
Higher prices will encourage both conservation 
and added production: development of mar- 
ginal deposits, use of heavy viscous crudes, and 
drilling of unexploited sedimentary basins. 
(This already seems to be happening to some 
extent. The first increase in reserves since 1970 
occurred in 1980, followed by a second increase 
in 1981.)38 

According to that analysis, not only will oil be 
conserved where it must be used, but where 
substitutes can be used, cost will dictate that they 
will be. Extensive efforts will be made to substi- 
tute coal, natural gas, and other alternatives for 
fuel oil. At the same time, widening price 
differentials between gasoline and fuel oil will 
make it profitable to modify refineries to in- 
crease the yield of gasoline from crude oil. The 
predicted result of these changes, according to 
Singer, would be effective self-sufficiency for the 
Western Hemisphere. 

We can only speculate as to whether the far- 
term (2000+) transition will take place, but the 
near-term transition appears to be a necessity for 
the maintenance of a vigorous U.S. industrial 
base. Fortunately, that nearer-term, intermedi- 
ate transaction does seem to hold promise. The 
unanswered question remains: Will interna- 
tional events allow space to make it work? 


Tuts article makes no attempt to 
predict the future. If natural caution were not 


enough to prevent that exercise, the words used 
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by management scholar Peter Drucker more 

than ten years ago should dissuade such an 

effort: 
. .. human beings can neither predict nor control 
the future. If anyone still suffers from the delusion 
that the ability to forecast beyond a very short time 
span is available to us, let him look at the 
headlines in yesterday's paper, and then ask him- 
self which of them he could possibly have pre- 
dicted a decade or so ago.%9 


But the article does suggest three things: First, 
that each passing year will probably bring an 
increasing level of population-induced misery 
and unrest to many underdeveloped regions of 
the world, creating a fertile ground for ter- 
rorism, revolution, and war between nations. 
Second, that the United States is extremely 
vulnerable in its dependence on foreign sources 
and supply lines for half of the roughly forty 
nonfuel minerals necessary to keep its advanced 
industrial machine operating; but that it may be 
possible partially to correct this vulnerability 
through increased domestic production and 
through stockpiling. However, southern Africa 
will remain an area of concern for the United 
States. Third, although the need has been re- 
duced by recession and conservation, the United 
States continues to rely on imported oil, as doa 
majority of its free world allies, but the vulner- 
ability caused by dependence can be reduced. 
And part of that reduction does seem to be 
under way, through the operation of free mar- 
kets and the rationing function of price. 

Resource shortages will continue to create an 
unstable world and a hazardous environment to 
planners. But attention to the nature of the 
shortages and actions our country should take to 
alleviate their worst effects are appropriate con- 
cerns for all of us. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON ISLAMIC REVOLUTION 


DR. LEWIS B. WARI 


SLAM is a faith of paradoxes. Islamic 
sociopolitical values have in theory re- 
mained changeless over the centuries, and 

yet Islam has demonstrated a genius for adapta- 

tion to diverse cultural environments. It is a 

religion of absolute universal validity, marked 


indelibly with a narrow Arab point of view. 


Under Islam, stable political institutions have 
rarely prospered, but the religion has nonethe- 
less survived as a supremely political faith. This 
last paradox is perhaps the most interesting now 
that Islam has entered a revolutionary phase in 
its historical development. This article ad- 
dresses the question of the Islamic political 
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paradox and, in the context of the coming to 
power in Iran of the Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini, will attempt to establish a perspective 
from which present circumstances can be under- 
stood and judged. 


W uen the Shah of Iran was de- 


posed, a successor state was declared through 
which Islam would act to renew Iranian society. 
As a consequence, the messianic, anti-imperi- 
alistic, reactionary, and highly activist temper of 
Iranian Shiite sectarianism gained the attention 
of the world community. Thus a climate of 
awareness came about in which, according to 
Egyptian social philosopher Anouar Abdel- 
Malek, Islam ceased to be perceived as a mere 
accumulation of facts but as a deployment of 
forces. The new government of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran took for its cardinal political 
principle that religion alone can serve to moti- 
vate and engineer human social progress. 
Because Islam had for so long been thought 
irrelevant to the process of nation-building in 
the Middle East, this political principle was 
greeted with skepticism in the West. Be that as it 
may, the challenge set in motion new efforts to 
rethink the fundamental propositions of Mus- 
lim religious culture so as better to examine the 
growing incompatibility which informs the 
clash of Western and Eastern world views. 

The approach to the challenge set down by 
Islamic revolutionism has taken two comple- 
mentary directions. In the first instance the 
ancient texts of Shiite law have been reexamined 
in the light of Ayatollah Khomeini’s claim that 
Islam sanctions the administration of divine law 
by the clerical establishment for the salvation of 
the Community of Believers. And in the second 
instance attention has been paid to the evolution 
of Iranian political culture in which such a 
reading of canon law finds its rationale. As a 
result Western scholarship has made the first 
tentative step toward a reinterpretation of the 
diversity of Islamic political behavior. This 
requires that certain historical facts, already 


known but hitherto not given proper weight, be 
accorded a new prominence. 


SECTARIANISMin Islam emerged 
fourteen centuries ago from a simple political 
dispute over the question of who was best fit to 
rule the divinely inspired community. The 
minority party contended that the guidance of 
the Islamic nation must remain hereditarily in 
the hands of the Prophet’s family in direct suc- 
cession from his cousin, son-in-law, and fourth 
deputy, Ali Ibn Abi Talib. Rejecting this view 
outright, the majority party required only that 
the deputy of the Prophet be from among his 
tribe, the Quraysh.* The quarrel was decided in 
the course of a civil war that raged during the 
first century of Muslim life. At first glance this 
struggle had all the earmarks of a typical Ara- 
bian clan feud. But the questions to be resolved 
were considerably more complex than simple 
tribal disagreements, for as the Arabs expanded 
beyond the confines of the Arabian peninsula 
into the sophisticated, urban, multiethnic Perso- 
Byzantine milieu, it became increasingly more 
difficult to maintain the traditional egalitarian- 
ism of Bedouin ways whereby the mast promi- 
nent tribal leader governs as first among equals 
with the consent of his contemporaries. For this 
reason the governance of a multiethnic empire 
demanded a more highly evolved differentiation 
of sociopolitical functions than was admitted by 
the comparatively simpler Bedouin ways. Once 
the main centers of the Perso-Byzantine world 
had fallen to the new religion, the Arabs adopted 


the concept of secular kingship at the cost of 


severing the spiritual from the temporal func- 
tions of rulership which, having been histori- 
cally united in the person of the Prophet Mu- 


*Henceforth, those partisans who promoted the cause of Ali would 
be known as the Shiat Ali—the party of Ali—or the Shiites. Those 
who opposed them believed that they were following the established 
norm of prophetic behavior to the letter, the Prophet's sunna. There- 
after they were known as Sunnites. The early years of Islam saw a 
struggle between these two factions for control of the office of 
caliph—the “deputy” of Muhammad 





hammad for the salvation of Allah’s community, 
had always served as the principal prop of 
Islamic political theory. 

The early Shiites sought retuge from Sunnite 


persecution among the newly islamicized Per- 


sians, whose glorious civilization had suffered 
The 
Shiites made common cause with the Persians, 


greatly from Arab imperial expansion. 


whom they converted to their politico-religious 
world view. In turn the early Shiites assimilated 
the ancient Persian imperial concept of divinely 
ordained rulership. Thus, the insistence of the 
Shiites that the spiritual and temporal offices of 
prophetic deputyship be joined in a male person 
descended from the Caliph Ali acquired great 
popular currency. On this basis the legitimacy 
of a divinely inspired ruling institution in 
which authority was passed down to first-born 
sons was Clearly established for a Shiite imamate,* 
and a spiritual shadow government arose to 
challenge the Sunnite Arabs which the Arabs, 
notwithstanding the superior force of then 
arms, were unable to eradicate. 


As a persecuted minority within the Sunnite 


Arabo-Islamic empire, the Shiites began slowly 
to show that particular disposition for the eso- 
teric that characterizes all marginally acceptable 
religious sects. They encouraged the artful con- 
cealment of their religious identity so as to pro- 
tect the integrity of their community. They 
exalted their martyrs, especially the third Imam 
Hussein who was murdered by their enemies. 
And when in the middle of the ninth century the 
Shiite imamate was interrupted by the myste- 
rious disappearance of the twelfth Imam in suc- 
cession, they entertained the messianic notion 
that he had not in fact died but was simply in 
hiding and would reappear in the fullness of 
time as the Rightly-Guided One to right the 
wrongs of the world. The early Shiites had 
idea from their Persian co- 


assimilated this 


religionists and so were content to lead lives in 


*The leader of the Shiite community was to be known as the 


Imam," which denotes his supreme religious role among the 


believers 
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pious expectation of its fulfillment. 

In the absence of the Hidden Imam, there 
persisted among the Twelver Shiites—as the 
mainstream of Shiism was now to be called—the 
nagging problem of political authority. Recon- 
ciled to the reappearance of the Rightly-Guided 
One after a long period of tyranny and to the 
eventuality that while he remained incommu- 
nicado, false claims would be made by those 
who claimed to have seen him, the Shiites care- 
fully elaborated a doctrine of general agency 
that required believers to avoid appealing to the 
authority of Sunnite rulers in whose territories 
they lived but whose power they considered 
illegitimate. Instead they were encouraged to 
look to their clergy for guidance. This doctrine, 
however, forbade the clergy to fill the Hidden 
Imam’s place, to share in his infallibility, or to 
claim that they served as oracles of his message. 
Theirs was the special but limited obligation to 
interpret the Hidden Imam’s law by virtue of 
their superior knowledge so as to preserve the 
religious identity of the Shiite community. 
Until the renaissance of a Persian imperial state 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
actual political influence that the clergy exer- 
cised over their community was extremely circum- 
scribed. 

If those best qualified to interpret the law 
guaranteed the continuity of imamic rule, then 
it was logical to assume that for each generation 
one Shiite cleric must exist to express the con- 
sensus of his peers so that the “‘straight path” 
would remain clear and unequivocal for the 
believers. This cleric carried the honorific ttle 
“ayatollah’’* and was thought to be “‘the source 
of emulation.” Together the Shiite clergy con- 
stituted a class of men called mujtahidun who 
alone were permitted the practice of 7jt2zhad—the 
deductive reasoning whereby the specific details 
of observance were derived from the basic prin- 
ciples of imamic revelation. Thus the Shiite 
clergy enjoyed by virtue of the theory of general 


*Token or Sign of God; from the Arabic, ayat Allah 
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agency much more prestige among the faithful 
than their Sunnite counterparts. 

In point of fact, the imperial apparatus of the 
Arabo-Islamic empire had already co-opted the 
Sunnite clergy, whose task it was to ma‘ntain 
the status quo of the Islamic community against 
the irrepressible conflict among rulers who had 
never fully abandoned the Bedouin notion of 
election to the caliphal office. Hence, the Sun- 
nite empire was rife with extreme forms of polit- 
ical abuse, which the clergy felt honor-bound to 
arbitrate. Faced with continual instability, the 
Sunnite clergy assumed an accommodating pos- 
ture toward power since they believed, in con- 
tradistinction to their Shiite counterparts, that 
in the Islamic nation—as expressed politically 
by the imperial state—resided the infallibility of 
religious truth. Inasmuch as the Sunnite clergy 
represented as a class the consensus of that truth, 
the responsibility for the unity of Islam fell 
upon their shoulders. Adhering to the Quranic 
injunction that every Muslim must forbid evil 
and command the good, the Sunnite clergy 
counseled the caliphs, all the while forbearing 
under their injustice, to promote the Prophet’s 
dictum that his community was free from error 
and to set thereby the interests of Islam above 
their own personal desires. Theoretically, then, 
the Sunnite clergy recognized a limited right to 
rebel against temporal tyranny, but asa result of 
the separation of their religious functions from 
the exercise of state power, they were more prone 
to take a passive attitude toward unjust author- 
ity. To the Shiites this seemed an unacceptable 
bargain struck with the ungodly. 


Tue Shiite community of Iran 
profited from almost nine hundred years of iso- 
lation from the exercise of political power to 
work out the theoretical implications of its doc- 
trinal differences with the Sunnite world. As a 
consequence of its divorce from the practical 
considerations of rulership, Shiite dogmatics 
acquired a high moral tone and evolved a canon 
of law that was intellectually pure yet naive with 


respect to the requirements of the temporal 
world. When a Persian empire was reestablished 
under the Safavid shahs at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the Shiite clergy was obliged 
to redefine its position on temporal authority. 
This momentous change in the direction of 
Shiite thought, which secured for Shiism the 
patronage of state power and guaranteed the 
integration of the Shiite clergy into the imperial 
Persian political culture, eventually threatened 
the independence of that clergy and led inevita- 
bly to its transformation into an official class of 
Persian society. 

By putting a state apparatus at the disposal of 
the clergy, the Safavids assured both the survival 
of Shiism as the official religion of the Persian 
people and the preeminence among them of the 
mujtahidun. In return the rulers required them 
to acquiesce to the fiction of Safavid dynastic 
descent from the first Imam, Ali. As long as the 
Safavids ruled justly and did not presume to 
pronounce that through their line the Rightly- 
Guided One would accomplish his preordained 
mission on earth, an uneasy truce between the 
temporal and spiritual authorities of the Shiite 
Persian empire obtained. Yet the more the shahs 
pressured the clergy to concede its leadership in 
religious matters before an imperial concept of 
divine, absolute monarchy, the more the theo- 
retical possibility of clerical opposition to the 
state gained ground. 

The efforts of the Safavid shahs to transform 
the clergy into an adjunctive arm of the imperial 
bureaucracy was no doubt great but not as great 
as the resistance evinced by the clergy itself. The 
clergy had at its disposal from the times of Sun- 
nite hegemony sources of revenue derived from a 
tithing of the faithful and from religious en- 
dowments established for the care and renova- 
tion of mosques, holy shrines, and Quranic 
schools that had been kept out of the reach of the 
rapacious shahs. The Safavids wished to dispos- 
sess the clergy of this autonomy, knowing full 
well that here was the source of an alternative 
focus of power to imperial rule. The shahs did 
not succeed entirely, but they did manage to 





introduce the seeds of philosophic schism into 
the ranks of the mujtahidun with respect to the 
position the clergy should adopt to state power. 

When finally Safavid rule decayed and the 
more despotic Qajars acceded to the throne in 
the late-eighteenth century, the clergy remained 
essentially indifferent. As long as the ayatollahs 
confined their pronouncements to the interpre- 
tation of textual material from the Shiite canon 
of law and did not interfere in the running of the 
secular state, they could avoid ruffling the sensi- 
tive feathers of the ruling establishment. This 
passivity was soon challenged, however, by a 
more politically active wing of clerical dissent- 
ers, and the right to the independent exercise of 
ijtihad was reasserted. In the schism that fol- 
lowed, the older Shiite traditions triumphed. 
Thus, the need for personal reasoning in what 
was viewed as an inevitable conflict of interpre- 
tation was vouchsafed, and clerical authority 
was reconfirmed in all concrete instances of lit- 
igation not on the basis of dogmatic legitimiza- 
tion by the Hidden Imam but as the natural 
historical process of evolution in which the need 
for interpretation of the law in the face of a weak 
state could no longer be denied. Contrary to 
Sunnite principles, the practice of referring all 


questions of faith and practice was returned to 
the Grand Ayatollah of each age. Although the 
ayatollah would never deign to pretend that his 
right to such exalted jurisdiction proceeded 
from the Hidden Imam, this was precisely the 


import of events. 

Before the preponderant force of Russian 
imperialism, the writ of the Qajar dynasty stead- 
ily retreated, and by the early twentieth century 
the power of the clergy to act positively to pro- 
tect the faith from ungodly foreign innovation, 
whether Muslim or Christian, had grown com- 
mensurately. The unrelenting political pressure 
of the Russians for extraterritorial concessions 
and later of the British for economic advantages 
under the pretext of modernizing reforms moved 
the Qajars to attempt the alienation of clerical 
holdings. Because the clergy believed that the 
state had become the puppet of the unbelievers, 
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reforms were opposed in the name of the Hidden 
Imam—an opposition justified by a theory of 
government that, by regarding as political rather 
than moral the Quranic injunction to command 
good and forbid evil—granted the clergy the 
possibility of open protest. To this were added 
historical traditions of a minority faith in a 
country now almost completely Shiite and the 
concept of martyrdom inherent in the pantheon 
of imamic saints. Thus, one can easily under- 
stand to what degree the activism of a funda- 
mentally conservative clergy had been reinforced. 
It was under these circumstances that the 
Qajar shah decided on the proclamation of a 
constitution in 1906. From the point of view of 
the mujtahidun, this final attack of a moribund 
regime directed against the legitimate represen- 
tatives of its official faith pointed obviously to 
the influence which the European powers could 
now exert on a divinely instituted polity. But 
rather than withdraw stoically from constitu- 
tional deliberations, the clergy paradoxically 
led the struggle to procure a document tailored 
to meet their needs in the belief that even by 
means of such a contemptible device as Western 
parliamentarianism the arbitrary Qajar kings 
could be brought to heel. Many clergymen stood 
for election to the Constituent Assembly despite 
the fact that their participation was clearly 
incompatible with imamic political practice. In 
so doing the clergy did not impugn the monarchy 
as much as they exposed its autocracy and the 
degradation of Shiite principles, to which the 
encroachment of the West had ultimately led. 
Placing themselves, thus, in the vanguard of 
popular political agitation against the excesses 
of Qajar secular authority so as better to protect 
their inherited privileges and historical auton- 
omy, the ayatollahs received in token of the 
evolution of their class interest recognition as an 
official stratum of Iranian society. And yet a 
serious problem remained. The concession in 
principle to Western democratic procedure, in 
whose name the clergy had accepted election as 
the representatives of the popular will, implied 
the sovereignty of that will. This implied that 
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decisions taken for the good of Islam and to 
preserve clerical prerogatives would ultimately 
depend on the will of the people and not on that 
of the Hidden Imam. 

Here, in summary, we can see the develop- 
ment of a political culture in which the present 
Iranian Islamic government has taken shape but 
for which there exists no doctrinal precedent 
with respect to the right of the ayatollahs to 
wield power. Hence, the government of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, as the product of the long strug- 
gle between the religious class and the imperial 
state for primacy in Shiite affairs, reflects a 
departure from the traditional passive, pious, 
and other-worldly ethos of Shiism. 


To SAY that Ayatollah Khomei- 
ni’s right to make positive law for Iran in the 
absence of the Hidden Imam is dogmatically 
suspect is to understate the contradiction in the 
religious underpinnings of the Iranian Islamic 
Republic. The democracy to which the present 
Iranian government pretends underscores the 
unassimilated baggage of a political culture that 
the Shiite religious establishment has, for a gen- 
eration, been obliged to carry since Iran’s emer- 
gence as a modern society with links to the West. 
Because the Islamic government of Iran has had 
to make a compromise with the principle of the 
sovereignty of popular will—a concept which, 
being so totally alien to the Shiite world view, it 
has no intention of implementing—democracy 
in Iran cannot help being fragile. Despite the 
recent popular referendum for the presidency of 
the republic, the reluctant acceptance of the 
notion of political pluralism, and the election of 
a constituent assembly stacked by the clergy, 
Ayatollah Khomeini has been waging an inter- 
nal holy war for right belief to protect his fled- 
gling revolution against the forces of the left 
which, having given the obligatory lip service to 
the compatibility of Islam and Western social 
radicalism, wait patiently for the demise of the 
clerical government. In keeping with Shiite tra- 
dition, civil authority has, since the overthrow 


of the secular presidency of Abolhassen Bani- 
Sadr in 1981, been divested of any real meaning, 
and the clergy, ill-suited to the rationale of secu- 
lar administration, now dominates the office. 

The degeneration of the Islamic state in the 
aftermath of the deposition of Shah Muham- 
mad Reza Pahlavi is therefore assured. What 
may follow in its wake is purely a matter of 
conjecture, but it is plain that once the Islam of 
the Shiite mujtahidun has proved itself incapa- 
ble of governance, the centrifugal forces of eth- 
nic separatism will reappear in the form of a 
demand for autonomy within the central govern- 
ment. Without doubt, this will lead toa renewal 
of Soviet interest in the Iranian situation. 

The real danger to global interests, however, 
arises not from the dismemberment of Iran itself 
but from the energy released beyond Iran’s 
borders as the revolution begins to consume 
itself within, for the political culture that gave 
rise to the Khomeini revolution may also pro- 
voke a transnational holy war against the West 
and its Sunnite clients in the Gulf. Since the 
Constitutional Revolution of 1906, the Shiite 
clergy has always believed that the West will be 
found at the root of the Islamic malaise. That 
the influence of the unbelievers over the Muslim 
world must be purged and Islam made clean of 
this contagion through the renaissance of the 
Islamic world order is the primary political 
tenet of Khomeini’s political doctrine. For this 
reason, Khomeini has declared holy war against 
the oil-rich Sunnite governments that have been 
tainted by too close an association with the 
American ‘“‘Great Satan.” 

The unfortunate miscalculation that encour- 
aged Iraq to invade Iran and to attempt to divest 
Khomeini of his power only strengthened the 


psychological factors of resistance inherent in 
Shiism. This resistance has, in fact, brought 
about the triumph of the Iranian martyr-state 
over the best equipped military in the Gulf. The 
threat by Khomeini to prosecute this war until 
the Shiite majority of Iraq is liberated from its 


Sunnite oppressors must be taken seriously. No 
wonder, then, that Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 





Bahrain fear that their Shiite minorities will be 
the next to respond to the inflammatory politics 
of Khomeini with an orgy of insurrectional dis- 
orders. Thus, before the drama of the Iranian 
revolution plays itself out, it is not improbable 
that the countries of the Gulf will experience the 
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impact of these changed circumstances in the 
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The South African Air Force 
in the Early Eighties 


DR. DORA ALVES 


bk Republic of South Africa’s exceptional strategic position be- 
tween the South Atlantic Ocean and the Indian Ocean is seen toaay 
largely in the context of the Mideast conflict, in which the route around the 
Cape of Good Hope is used as an alternative and an addition to the Suez 
Canal for the passage of oil and other valuable commodities. The growing 





economic influence of the Southern Hemisphere and the increasing poten- 
tial of Antarctica may change that perspective in the future 


an economic prize 


The second strategic asset of the Republic of South Africa (RSA) is its 
prodigious endowment of minerals. The world’s largest producer of gold, 
South Africa also has large reserves of the platinum group of metals, 
manganese ore, diamonds, and chromium, in addition to coal deposits." 
Control of the Cape route means control of the mineral resources of all 
southern Africa (Zimbabwe is another major supplier to the United States), 
not only of the RSA. Should the Soviets gain that control, as they aim to do, 
they could emasculate Western industry, opening the way to revolution in 
the West. At the same time, the RSA’'s mines and mining expertise would be 
of great help to the faltering Soviet economy.‘ 

How might the Soviets attempt to gain control of the Cape route? An 
Afghanistan type of operation is unlikely, given the long lines of communi- 
cation involved. However, a Campaign of terrorism and subversion in 
neighboring states or among South African workers—possibly beginning 
with an intensification of the kind of clashes that occurred in Soweto—or a 
combination of two such operations is a more likely contingency 

Conflict and confrontation are everywhere in southern Africa: South- 
West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) is active in Namibia and takes 
refuge in Angola; the situation in Zimbabwe is still uncertain, though North 
Korean help seems to have been discontinued; Tanzania relies, to a certain 
extent, on Chinese aid. In southwest Angola the Soviets and their surro- 


gates have established a comprehensive air umbrella—consisting, at the 
moment, of air radar and SAM 3s—to restrict the possibility of preemptive 
strikes from the RSA on concentrations of conventional Soviet weaponry 
While the situation remains fluid, the economies of the “front-line states” 
continue to deteriorate. Rhetoric notwithstanding, the neighboring states 
rely heavily on the efficient railroad system of the RSA and are further 
linked by labor migration and the electric power grids 


increasing military threat, deteriorating international 
relations, and rising inflation 


The South African Air Force (SAAF) plays its part in the overall defense 
posture of the republic. Faced with the Soviet-backed SWAPO, the South 
African government is resolved not to wait placidly for strikes instigated by 
the African National Congress and Pan-Africanist Congress (Communist 
guerrilla and terrorist groups that operate across the RSA border) to 
develop. The defensive role is not confined to SWAPO, for the government 
sees a Soviet wish to develop as many threats as possible against the RSA 
and to keep the pot boiling in Mozambique and Zimbabwe 

The 1973/74 defense budget of 470 million rand (RM) was increased to 
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RM 1583 in 1977/78, while a leveling off in real terms occurred from 
1978/79 to 1981/82. Although the defense force has received a fairly 
constant 20 percent of government expenditure since 1979/80, this allo- 
cation has represented a diminution from five to four percent of the gross 
national product. Etfective methods of long-term advance planning in an 
inflationary climate are presently being sought. The last budget provided 
total defense spending of RM 3057 (approximately U.S. $2751 million). The 
South African Air Force’s share of this total was 30 percent, as compared to 
45 percent for the army 


striving for an efficient, flexible, cost-effective force 


The RSA is justly proud of its aviation history, which dates back to 1911 
when General Jan Christiaan Smuts and Brigadier General Christiaan 
Beyers saw a flying demonstration. They realized the potential of aircraft as 
spotters and planned a modest school for aviators. In both world wars, at 
the time of the Berlin airlift, and in Korea, South African airmen compiled an 
enviable record. In World War | some 3000 South Africans served in the 
Royal Flying Corps, some notable aces among them. At the war's end, 


The SAAF uses choppers like the Aérospatiale Puma and the three Super Fre- 
lons for search and rescue and to move troops in operations against guerrillas. 
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More than 100 T-6G Harvards are posted to five training schools in the SAAF. The 
{ctive Civilian Force operates a squadron of ten T-6Gs for counterinsurgency missions 


Helperus Adrias van Ryneveld created the nucleus of the South African Air 
Force, helped by a British donation of 100-surplus military aircraft, with 
everything for their maintenance. Between the wars, periodic flights to 
Khartoum and Cairo led to the building of the chain of airfields later used in 
the North African and Italian campaigns. Altogether 45,000 men of all ranks 
served in eight different theaters in World War Il. In September 1944, the 
SAAF had 35 operational squadrons, 27 of them in the Italian theater. Over 
20 crews, flying Royal Air Force Dakotas, contributed in 1948 to the relief of 
the Berlin blockade. The famous Flying Cheetah No. 2 Squadron won many 
American decorations in the course of the Korean War, and in 1952 it 
received the unusual honor of a U.S. Presidential Unit Citation 

Inthe past two years, SAAF operations have been the most extensive since 
World War Il. They have included valuable contributions to the Sceptic, Protea, 
and Daisy operations, which struck effectively against SWAPO's command 
and control and logistic systems. Air support is provided to the South African 
Army, the South African Police—in antidrug, counterinsurgency, and anti- 
crime operations—and to the South African Railway Police. Certain sections 
of the SAAF are on 24-hour standby to render assistance when and where 
required 

Since its post-World War II reorganization, the SAAF consists of a strong 








The SAAF operates a healthy stable of jet fighters and 
fighter-bombers. Sixteen Mirage IIICZs (above) equip an 


interceptor squadron, and 32 Mirage F-1AZ fighter- 


bombers (right) are used for air superiority and ground- 


attack missions. An additional 14 Mirage F-1AZs com- 
prise an interceptor squadron. These planes are assembled 
at the Atlas Aircraft Company in South Africa. Aermacchi 
326Ks (below), designated Impala Mk 2, are light ground- 
attack fighters manufactured by Atlas under license from 
Aermacchi. The South Africans produce most spare parts 
needed to maintain their Mirage and Impala force. 





helicopter force, transport force, a mobile fighter force, and a maritime force. 
Citizen force members, who make up the reserve, are used in transport and 
ground attack squadrons. 

Aircraft and equipment are constantly updated and are sufficient for present 
tasks, in spite of the United Nations-imposed arms embargo. However, 
replacements for current aircraft will have to be chosen. 

As the Shackleton (a four-engined, long-range maritime patrol aircraft) 
reaches the end of its service life, a problem is foreseen in providing aircraft for 
long-range sea surveillance. Air-sea rescue capability in the South Atlantic 
has depended on the Shackletons, the Saint Bernards of these stormy seas. 
Unfortunately, when search missions by Albatross aircraft are combined with 
rescue missions by French-built Frelon helicopters, only short-range opera- 
tions are possible. 

SAAF training is done entirely at home, with no overseas exchanges, and 
performance standards for air and ground crews remain high. The effective- 
ness of aircrews has been honed by increasing operational commitments, 
ensuring the safety of the Southwest Africa territorial area either in independ- 
ent operations, in joint operations with the South African Army, or in internal 
counterinsurgency actions. Modernization takes place continuously in the 
vital area of air reconnaissance and keeps pace with operational require- 
ments. 

In its particular situation, it is especially important for the SAAF to keep the 
accident rate as low as possible, and careful training of all personnel involved 
in the operation of aircraft and the planning of flights has succeeded in 
lowering the accident rate considerably. Airspace Control Command coordi- 
nates air traffic, air defense, and air defense artillery. Cooperation between the 
SAAF and the Directorate of Civil Aviation, already close, is being further 
developed. An awareness exists within the South African defense forces of the 
speed with which Soviet air threats have developed in other world areas. 

Expansion and modernization plans for the air defense system are being put 
into effect as the static and mobile air defense radar systems are brought 
up-to-date. Rapid interception capability to defend vital areas is a high priority 
for the SAAF. 


the aircraft industry 


While RSA now has the basic capability to manufacture aircraft, it was only 
fifteen years ago when the indigenous aircraft industry was started by the 
Bonuskor* conglomerate of companies. Using imported, disassembled air- 
craft and foreign technicians, the conglomerate began an assembly operation 
at its Atlas factory which is near Johannesburg and convenient to SAAF 
headquarters. Atlas started off with a learn-by-doing program and by 1974 
was manufacturing the Impala jet-trainer using some imported components. 
Impalas are still in production. 

A maior part of the current SAAF inventory consists of French equipment. In 
fact, the Republic of South Africa has been one of France's best customers. At 


“Bonuskor conglomerate started the Atlas Aircraft Corporation 





present, French Mirages are only being assembied in RSA although spare 
parts are made in South African factories. The South Africans are currently 
updating their entire Mirage fleet 

South African research and development is active and highly competent, 
concentrating primarily on avionics and missiles. The V3 infrared air-to-air 
missile is 100 percent South African and compares favorably with later 
models of the Sidewinder missile. 

The SAAF is proud of its history and its tradition. Today it is proud of the high 
standards it has maintained. Obviously, the United Nations embargoes have 
made further procurement difficult, and this has resulted in particular empha- 
sis being given to planning, safety, and aircraft maintenance. Military history 
provides a number of examples of the effect that isolation from ‘ne mainstream 
may have on a country’s defense evolution. South African airmen, very much 
aware of their record on the side of the Allies in two world wars, find themselves 
cutoff, for political reasons, from their former comrades 

Recently, after a bomb attack by the Communist-based African National 
Congress (ANC) in Pretoria, South Africa retaliated by attacking ANC bases in 
Mozambique. (The South African Prime Minister has emphasized that the host 
country had repeatedly been warned not to provide logistical support, plan- 
ning, aid, bases, and facilities to terrorist organizations, and warnings of 
potential retaliation had been conveyed on all levels—by the Prime Minister, 
through diplomatic channels, and by means of security force liaison) 

The retaliatory attack was aimed at pinpoint targets and was carried out by 


About 30 venerable C-47s still serve in South Africa as transports and training aircraft 





SAAF Impalas armed with rockets and cannon. This very low-intensity attack 
was the first across-the-border mission by the SAAF directed at South Africa's 
neighbors 


Georgetown University 
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Notes 


1. South Africa has the non-Communist world's largest currently identified reserve of manganese ore (93 
percent), essential for the production of stainless steel and used, inter alia, in the construction of jet engines 
gun barrels, ammunition, armor plate, and petroleum refineries; vanadium (90 percent), utilized for the 
production of nonferrous alloys for jet engines, air frames, automobiles, and oil and gas pipelines; platinum 
group metals (89 percent), gold (64 percent), fluorspar (46 percent), and andalusite (45 percent). In 1979 
the most recent export statistics available, South Africa ranked as the largest non-Communist exporter of 
manganese ore (42 percent), manganese metal (67 percent), chromiurr ore (52 percent), ferrochromium 
(63 percent), vanadium percent), platinum group (92 percent), gold (73 percent), and the andalusite 
group (49 percent). Although most of South Africa's mineral exports serve the industrial needs of Western 
Europe and Japan, the United States acquired 48 percent of its chromite imports and 77 percent of its 
ferrochrom um frorr South Afric ain 190 78 Twenty percent 


of the manganese ore imported and almost 70 
percent of the ferromanganese came from South Africa; 96.6 percent of U.S. vanadium needs and 16.6 
percent of its imports ¥ space ‘ 1 instrumentation. business machines. nuclear reactors. and 
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supply of these minerals would have significant re Cussions on key industrial sectors in the United States 
and would cause an economic crisis in Western Europe. (Brigadier General Philip Schalkwyk, Defense 
Attaché, South African Embassy 

2. On 1 April 1981, Senator John Warner ginia, Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Energy 
and Mineral Resources, quoted Soviet Premier Leonid Brezhnev as saying, “Our aim is to gain control of the 


two great treasure houses on h the West depends: the ener asure house of the Persian Gulf and 


the mineral treasure house of Central and S 


The SAAF Maritime Command operates a handful of 
Shackleton MR-3 reconnaissance aircraft (left) to keep 
track of, among others, Soviet ships operating in the 
southern reaches of the Atlantic and Indian oceans 

Seven Transall C-160Z (belou transports are part of one of 
three heavy transport squadrons supporting SAAF operations 





THE SOVIET OFFENSIVE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


DR. VALENTINE J. BELFIGLIO 


tant to the West for several reasons. The 
highly developed naval base at Simonstown; the 
modern maritime facilities at Silver Mine, Cape 
Town, Durban, and Walvis Bay; and the many 
developed airfields located throughout South 


hppa Africa is strategically impor- 


Africa: all are important bulwarks against poten- 
tial Soviet military adventurism in the region. A 
large protected anchorage at Saldanha Bay and 
port facilities at Port Elizabeth, East London, 
and Richards Bay are also of strategic impor- 
tance. These facilities, together with South Afri- 
ca’s support capability, make the country ideally 
suited as a base for maritime operations in the 
southern Indian and Atlantic oceans. In addi- 
tion, the importance of the Cape sea route is 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that 60 percent 
of Western Europe’s oil requirements are trans- 
ported along it. Furthermore, 25 percent of U.S. 
oil needs and 25 percent of Europe's food sup- 
plies are carried via this route.! 

South Africa is also important to the West for 
trade and investment purposes. In 1982 the 
countries belonging to the European Economic 
Community (EEC) received 51 percent of South 
Africa’s merchandise exports. If the United 
States and Japan are also included, these coun- 
tries received 73 percent of South Africa’s mer- 
chandise exports.? South Africa has the world’s 
largest known deposits of gold, platinum, chro- 
mium ore, manganese, vanadium, and feldspar 
and is well endowed with several other impor- 
tant minerals. South Africa is a major supplier 
to the United States of chromium ore, ferro- 
chrome, manganese ore, manganese metal, ferro- 
manganese, palladium, and platinum.’ Fifty- 
five percent of South Africa’s imports were 
supplied by the EEC countries during 1982. In 
addition, many of the best known American 


corporations operate in South Africa as well as 
companies from the EEC. Total foreign invest- 
ment in South Africa amounted to more than 
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$27 billion at the end of 1982, of which approx- 
imately 24 percent came from North and South 
America, and 56 percent from the EEC. Ameri- 
can investment reached $2 billion at the end of 
1982.4 More than 300 American companies do 
business in South Africa through subsidiaries o1 
affiliates.6 They include General Motors, Mobil 
Oil, Firestone, General Electric, International 
Harvester, Colgate-Palmolive, and American 
Express. 

The loss of an area with such strategic resour- 
ces would be a major setback for the West. For 
this reason, Soviet activities in the area of South 
Africa should be viewed with concern. 


Soviet Adventurism in 
Southern Africa 


Ten major terrorist movements have emerged 
in southern Africa since the 1960s. They are the 
Movimento Popular de Libertacao de Angola 
(MPLA), the Frente Nacional de Libertacao da 
Angola (FNLA), and the Uniao Nacional para a 
Independencia Total de Angola (UNITA) in 
Angola; the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU) and the Zimbabwe African National 
Union (ZANU) in Zimbabwe; the South-West 
Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) in Nami- 
bia; the African National Congress (ANC) and 
the Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) in South 
Africa; and the Frente de Libertacao de Mocam- 
bique (FRELIMO) and the National Resistance 
Movement (NRM) in Mozambique. In addition, 
there have been a dozen or more smaller groups 
such as the Lesotho Liberation Army in Lesotho.’ 


Angola 


Terrorism in Angola was launched in February 
1961 by the FNLA, then knownas the Uniao das 
Populacoes Angolans, led by Holden Roberto. 
In 1964 Dr. Jonas Savimbi, a former leader of the 





FNLA, split with the organization and took his 
supporters (mostly members of the Ovimbundu 
tribe) into the new movement called UNITA. 
The FNLA and UNITA soon became overshad- 
owed by the MPLA, a Marxist, urban-oriented 
group that had been founded in Luanda, Angola. 
By the beginning of 1965 the Organization of 
African Unity (OAV), the Soviet Union, and the 
People’s Republic of China had all pledged 
their support to the MPLA in preterence to the 
FNLA and UNITA. On 25 April 1974, the 
Portuguese government of Marcello Caetano 
was overthrown by a military junta led by Gen- 
eral Antonio de Spinola, and Portugal's forme 
provinces in Africa eventually achieved their 
independence. The Algarve Agreement of 15 
January 1975 provided for Angolan independ- 
ence on November 11th of that year and for a 
transitional government to run the country in 
concert with the Portuguese High Commis- 
sioner in the interim. In April 1975, supporters 
of the MPLA, the FNLA, and UNITA engaged 
in open warfare, and in a week of fighting in 
Luanda, between 500 and 1000 people were 
killed. A further outbreak of hostilities occurred 
in July, when the MPLA destroyed the Luanda 
headquarters of the FNLA. 

In January 1976, a 10,000-to-30,000-man armed 
force of the MPLA fought to gain undisputed 
control of Angola. The MPLA was backed by 
11,000 Cuban combat troops, 400 Russian advis- 
ers, and nearly $200 million of Soviet military 
equipment. Soviet arms included heavy artil- 
lery, medium tanks, truck-mounted multitube 
rocket launchers, and light aircraft. For a while 
America and South Africa worked toward sim- 
ilar objectives in an effort to thwart the Soviet- 
sponsored offensive. The United States gave 
weapons to the 40,000-man force of UNITA and 
the 15,000-man army of the FNLA, which 
fought to oppose the MPLA. South Africa fur- 
nished 1200 combat troops in support of UNITA. 

However, South Africa withdrew its armed 
forces when the United States Congress, over- 
reacting to the experiences of Vietnam and 
Watergate, voted in January 1976 to stop Ameri- 
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can aid to UNITA and the FNLA. Former Pres- 
ident Gerald R. Ford and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger expressed chagrin over this 
congressional decision. In his State of the Union 
Address of 19 January 1976, President Ford told 


the Congress: 


We must not face a future in which we can no 
longer help our friends, such as Angola—even in 


limited and carefully controlled ways some 


hasty actions of the Congress during the past year— 

most recently in respect to Angola—were, in my 

view, very shortsighted.° 

Since the victory of the Marxist rebels in the 
Angolan Civil War, the Soviet Union and Cuba 
have maintained their presence in Angola. In 
October 1976, the Soviet leadership signed a 
friendship and cooperation treaty with Presi- 
dent Agostinho Neto’s government. As of 1981, 
Moscow had about 1000 advisers in Angola who 
were participating in the operation of the Ango- 
lan military. Cuba has maintained a force of 
approximately 20,000 men in Angola. There are 
no specific figures on Soviet military hardware 
in Angola.!° 


Mozambique 


Like Angola, Mozambique also achieved its 
independence from Portugal. FRELIMO as- 
sumed power without an election or other test of 
popular support. Shortly after independence on 
25 June 1975, three political groups emerged to 
challenge FRELIMO’s claim to power: the 
Democratic United Front of Mozambique, the 
Cabo Delgado Front, and Magaia’s Voice. A 
more powerful movement subsequently emerged 
known as the National Resistance Movement 
(NRM). Led by Andre Matsangaisse, it was 
composed of about 2000 troops, the backbone of 
this force being former members of Flechas, a 
crack unit established by the Portuguese to fight 
FRELIMO. In 1979 the NRM claimed a number 
of successes in its campaign against FRELIMO, 
including the sabotage of three fuel tanks in 
Beira, the destruction of various army bases, 
attacks on electricity stations and Cuban-con- 
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trolled sugar estates, the destruction of various 
communication links, and the capture of sever- 
al inland towns. 

The NRM has grown in strength since then 
and is reported to have between 10,000 and 
12,000 men currently under arms. Stepped up 
activity by the NRM, including attacks on vil- 
lages, roads, and government installations, became 
so serious in early 1982 that President Samora 
Machel canceled a visit to Europe in order to 
take personal charge of the counteroperations 
against the NRM, whose units continue to 
operate in Mozambique. It is important for the 
United States and its allies to take into account 
the fact that FRELIMO has proclaimed and 
follows a Marxist-Leninist ideology.!! Soviet 
relations with Mozambique have grown closet 
since the mid-1970s. At one time, President 
Machel’s government was closely identified with 
China, but since 1976, Machel has sought and 
received help from the Soviet Union. Soviet- 
Mozambique contacts were firmly cemented in 
1977, when the two governments signed a 
friendship and cooperation pact. The U.S.S.R. 
has supported Mozambique with shipments of 
military hardware, including modern tanks, 
artillery, and armored personnel carriers. In 
addition, as of 1981, there were approximately 
230 Soviet and East European military advisers 
in Mozambique. Cuba has approximately 800 
men there.!? 


Lesotho 


Continued opposition to the rule of Prime Min- 
ister Leabua Jonathan and the Basutoland Na- 
tional Party (BNP) is a serious domestic prob- 
lem for the Lesotho government. The country 
was troubled by disorders beginning in January 
1974 and continuing through 1976. These stem- 
med from an attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment, apparently organized by elements of the 
Basutoland Congress Party (BCP) led by Ntsu 
Mokhehle. In May 1979, there were bombings in 
Maseru and attacks on police stations and 
homes of those loyal to the BNP in towns bor- 


dering on South Africa occurring throughout 
the year. Sporadic attacks continued in 1980 and 
1981, becoming more serious with an upsurge of 
bombings in Maseru in the latter part of 1981. 
The Lesotho Liberation Army, the military arm 
of the BCP in exile, claimed responsibility for 
these attacks.!3 
To make matters worse, Lesotho has granted 
sanctuary to military units of the African National 
Congress, who have consistently executed acts of 
sabotage and violence against the people and 
institutions of the Republic of South Africa. 
The Lesotho government has been repeatedly 
warned by the South African government that 
murder and sabotage planned and executed by 
the ANC or other terrorist groups from within 
its territory would not be tolerated. In talks with 
Lesotho leaders on 19 August 1981, 28 Novem- 
ber 1981, 19 March 1982, and 2 September 1982, 
South African officials pointed to the serious 
stresses being placed on South African-Lesotho 
relations by the continued presence of ANC ter- 
rorists in Lesotho. Nevertheless, the terrorists 
have been allowed to remain in the country and 
continue their role as a major destabilizing ele- 
ment in the surrounding areas and in Lesotho. 
On 9 December 1982, a small unit made up of 
about 100 men of the South African Defense 
Force crossed into Lesotho and engaged several 
ANC terrorists and their accessories. About 42 
people were killed. In his address before the 
Security Council of 16 December 1982, South 
African ambassador to the U.N., Ambassador 
David W. Steward said: 
The South African action was aimed exclusively at 
ANC terrorists and their bases and can in no sense 
be construed as hostile to the people of Lesotho... 
Che sole purpose of the preemptive action by the 
South African unit was thus to prevent an escala- 
tion of terrorist activity embracing the perpetra- 
tion of bombings, sabotage, and bloodshed in 
South Africa, Transkei and Ciskei.'4 


Zimbabwe 


Following the coup d’état in Portugal in April 
1974 and the resulting shifts of power in Mozam- 











bique and Angola, pressures on the regime of 
Prime Minister Ian Smith of Rhodesia to nego- 
tiate a peaceful settlement began to increase. In 
addition, sporadic antigovernment guerrilla 
activity, which began in the late 1960s, increased 
dramatically after 1972, causing considerable 
destruction, economic dislocation, casualties, 
and a decrease in white morale. The major Afri- 
can nationalist groups, the Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union (ZAPU) and the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) were united in 
1974 under the ANC and combined their mil- 
itary forces. In 1976, because of a combination of 
embargo-related economic hardships, the pres- 
sure of guerrilla activity, independence and 
black rule in the neighboring former Portu- 
guese territories, anda United Kingdom- United 
States diplomatic initiative, the Smith govern- 
ment agreed in principle to majority rule. 

On 21 December 1979, after years of hard bar- 
gaining, all parties signed an agreement calling 
for a cease-fire, new elections, a transition 
period under British rule, and a new constitu- 
tion implementing majority rule while protect- 
ing minority rights. The U.N. Security Council 
endorsed the agreement and formally voted 
unanimously to call on member states to remove 
all sanctions since their aims and objectives had 
been achieved. Nine political parties campaigned 
for the 27-29 February 1980 preindependence 
elections. Robert Mugabe’s ZANU party won an 
absolute majority and was asked to form inde- 
pendent Zimbabwe's first government.!5 Mu- 
gabe, an outspoken Marxist with close ties to 
Moscow, appeared unable or unwilling to stop 


terrorists from crossing the Limpopo River bor- 


der, despite his promise not to allow South Afri- 


can guerrillas to establish bases in Zimbabwe. 

Signs of a possible civil war in Zimbabwe 
surfaced in 1982 with an outbreak of unrest in 
Matabeleland, the stronghold of ZAPU led by 
Joshua Nkomo. The unrest followed the discov- 
ery in February of massive arms caches on prop- 
erty belonging to ZAPU and the subsequent 
dismissal of Nkomo from the cabinet. These 
events in turn triggered tribal animosities be- 
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tween civilians supporting ZAPU (a predomi- 
nantly Ndebele/Kalanga tribal grouping) and 
ZANU (primarily a Shona tribal party). The 
soaring unrest in Matabeleland was a virtual 
rebellion. 


Namibia 


The present constellation of political forces in 
Namibia took shape at the time of the Turnhalle 
Conference, which was convened in 1975 in an 
effort to construct a multiracial system of gov- 
ernment. During elections which were held in 
1978, the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA) 
received 80 percent of the vote and 41 of the 50 
seats in the National Assembly. The multiracial 
DTA was put together by white political lead- 
ers, traditional black African leaders, and lead- 
ers of certain Namibian ethnic communities.!® 
However, a campaign of violence and terrorism 
was launched in Namibia in 1966 by the South- 
West African People’s Organization, a Marxist 
group, which has refused to take part in the 
democratic election process and has openly 
declared itself to be a revolutionary party con- 
cerned with seizing power through force and 
violence. 

SWAPO was created in June 1960. Its origins, 
however, go back to the Ovambo People’s Con- 
gress founded in Cape Town among Ovambo 
workers (and some few Hereros) in 1957. Among 
those most prominent in its creation were Her- 
man Toivo and Andreas Shipanga. In 1959 
Toivo changed the name of the organization to 
the Ovambo People’s Organization and was 
joined at that time by Sam Nujoma. By 1962 
party leaders decided to begin a campaign of 
guerrilla warfare and sabotage in Namibia. 
Training facilities for SWAPO guerrillas were 
made available by the Soviet Union, China, 
Algeria, and Tanzania. Soviet support for 
SWAPO acquired strong ideological tones 
among the members.!’ Between 1962 and 1965, 
SWAPO recruited malcontents within Namibia 
and sent them either to Communist countries 
such as the Soviet Union and North Korea or to 
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radical African countries such as Algeria for 
training in terrorist warfare. Since then support 
by the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries for SWAPO in the form of financial 
aid, weapons, and propaganda has increased 
steadily. SWAPO receives 90 percent of its mil- 
itary support from Communist sources. The 
party views the struggle in Namibia as part of a 
wider confrontation involving the whole of 
southern Africa and, ultimately, the world at 
large. In tune with the United Front policy fol- 
lowed by the pro-Soviet parties in Africa, SWAPO 
seeks to conceal its true objectives.!® 


The Republic of South Africa 


Two organizations have been primarily re- 
sponsible for terrorism and subversion in South 
Africa. They are the African National Congress, 
a front organization of the South African Com- 
munist Party, and the Pan-Africanist Congress. 
The Communist Party itself has been active 
underground in organizing subversive activi- 
ties. The ANC was founded in Bloemfontein in 
the then Union of South Africa on 8 January 
1912. The South African Communist Party (CP) 
came into existence in July 1921 as a result of 
white members of the Industrial Socialist League 
joining forces with the International Socialist 
League. The party was outlawed by the South 
African government in the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. On 24 June 1950, the CP dissolved itself, 
but core members went underground to con- 
tinue to plot the overthrow of the South African 
government through force and violence. 

After World War II, closer ties were forged 
between the trade unions, the ANC, and the CP. 
Then in. 1958, the African nationalist faction of 
the ANC, unwilling to tolerate manipulation by 
the South African Communist Party any longer, 
broke away and founded the PAC. These orga- 
nizations created separate terrorist guerrilla 
wings. The ANC founded the Umkhonto We 
Sizwe (the Spear of the Nation). The PAC 
founded Pogo (Pure), implying the creation of 
an Africa for Africans that is non-Communist in 


character. The two groups commenced cam- 
paigns of sabotage and terrorism that caused the 
South African government to adopt increas- 
ingly harsh security measures in an effort to 
thwart the violence. Close fraternal relations 
between the ANC and CP continue to exist 
today as the two organizations work together 
toward similar objectives. Although the Soviet 
Union has not been able to infiltrate the PAC, 
there is ample evidence that the organization is 
partially supported by the People’s Republic of 
China.’9 


Apartheid: Barrier to Closer 
American-South African Cooperation 


There is evidence that the U.S. government is 
becoming aware that Soviet adventurism in 
southern Africa poses a clear and present danger 
to the national interests of the United States in 
that part of the world. In 1982, the Subcommit- 
tee on Security and Terrorism, of the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate, con- 
ducted a thorough investigation of the problem. 
The subcommittee report concluded: “. . . that 
the original purposes of the ANC and SWAPO 
have been subverted, and that the Soviets and 
their allies have achieved alarmingly effective 
control over them.’’?° 


Soviet bloc military and civilian advisers 
in southern Africa: 1982 
(significant presence) 


Sub-Saharan Africa Soviet Cuban’ East German 


Angola 700 18,000 450 
Congo 850 950 15 
Ethiopia 2,400 5,900 550 
Guinea 375 280 125 
Madagascar 370 55 --- 
Mali --- 20 
Mozambique 1,000 100 
Tanzania 95 15 
Total 26,280 1,275 


Source: U.S. Department of Defense, Annual Report to the Congress, Fiscal 
Year 1983, Caspar W. Weinberger, Secretary of Defense, 8 February 
1982, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, p 
-19 


Given this growing awareness of the danger, 
how might U.S. leaders respond? For one thing, 
they could decide to cooperate with South Afri- 





can officials to contain Soviet expansionism in 
Africa. Military cooperation between the Re- 
public of South Africa and the United States has 
occurred in the past. South African forces fought 
with the Allies in World War II, and the RSA 
participated in the Berlin Airlift in 1948. In the 
Korean conflict, one South African air squadron 
served under the United Nations Command 
from September 1950 until after the armistice in 
1953. For a while during the Angolan civil war 
in 1976, Washington and Pretoria worked to- 
ward similar objectives in an effort to thwart the 
Soviet-supported MPLA. 

In assessing future cooperative defense efforts 
between the United States and South Africa 
against Soviet and Cuban challenges in south- 
ern Africa, American leaders must take into 
account the surfacing of black opposition to the 
policies of the current South African regime. 
Closer South African-American relations would 
antagonize many Afro-Americans and _ black 
South Africans who oppose apartheid and could 
have a deleterious effect on American relations 
with black African states.2! The leaders of most 
African countries, some of which are rich in 
minerals needed by the United States, despise 
apartheid and are determined to help bring 
majority rule to South Africa. Because of this 
opposition to apartheid, the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) has formed a special De- 
colonization Committee, designed to overthrow 
the ruling National Party of the RSA. 


Tue United States recognizes the 
important strategic role played by South Africa, 


both geographically and as a principal non- 
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Communist supplier of defense-related miner- 
als. Because of this perception, the United States 
has moved to restore earlier levels of military 
attaché exchanges and to provide educational 
assistance to legally disadvantaged South Afri- 
cans.22 The United States must work harmoni- 
ously with friendly African countries to devel. 
op consistent and mutually supportive policies 
in southern Africa designed to weaken incen- 
tives for cooperation with the Soviet Union and 
other hostile nations, create more effective sup- 
port of American security objectives, and pro- 
mote the economic and secial development of 
the region.?3 The United States has been at- 
tempting to enhance its own presence and oper- 
ating capabilities in cooperation with such 
countries as Egypt, Oman, Kenya, and Somalia.** 

In the event of hostilities in this region, suc- 
cessful resistance to a Soviet initiative would 
depend on the early arrival of U.S. forces— 
indeed on their being in place in favorable de- 
fensive positions before any major Soviet pene- 
tration is achieved. Therefore, America should 
establish and maintain a naval and tactical air 
force presence in southern Africa in concert with 
its NATO allies, to discourage Soviet imperial- 
istic designs in the region. United States leaders 
should also exercise patience, firmness, and con- 
stancy in their efforts to persuade South African 
officials gradually to initiate majority rule in 
their country. A policy of American reserve, of 
patience, of waiting for opportunities, of plan- 
ning for events, and then of decisive, vigorous 
action would be in the best interests of United 
States foreign policy objectives in Africa as well 
as the long-term interests of all racial groups in 
southern Africa. 
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FLEXIBILITY: AN ESSENTIAL 
IN MILITARY OPERATIONS 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. SCOTT PHILLIPS 


War is the realm of uncertainty. 


Clausewitz 


Eis RE is scarcely a responsible position in 
society today where the incumbent can per- 
form in an environment of total knowledge and 
control. Inevitably, there are instances of the 
unexpected to which the manager must respond. 
But as Carl von Clausewitz said so well so many 
years ago, war, particularly, is the realm of 
uncertainty. We will look at the reasons for this 
in some detail, but suffice it for now to say that 


military leaders face a special set of problems— 
extremely complex and not readily controlled. 
his is true at all command levels and in a wide 
variety of situations. Therefore, an essential 
ingredient in successful military leadership is 
flexibility. 

The need for flexibility is probably most 
widely recognized as operational tactics are 
developed and employed. The fighter pilot must 
respond rapidly to changing circumstances in 
an air-to-air engagement. Similarly, armed re- 


connaissance sorties react to and destroy targets 
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of opportunity. Ground forces also must adjust 
to real-time situations. Everything from a bridge 
found unusable for a river crossing to an enemy 
ambush creates situations in which flexibility is 
the key to success. Intelligence information can 
obviate some of these situations. Nevertheless, 
intelligence can never be flawless, and such 
situations will arise. 

These tactical situations are ones in which 
history shows us responding quite well in gen- 
eral. Many times, courage and “good old Ameri- 
can ingenuity” have saved the day in such situa- 
tions. Yet even in tactical environments we have 
sometimes paid a severe price for lack of flexibil- 
ity. An obvious example is the hostage rescue 
attempt in Iran. The loss of three helicopters 
created a situation in which the mission could 
not be accomplished. There was no remaining 
flexibility due to the lack of additional helicop- 
ters and the distances involved. It is not my 
intent to imply any judgment about the rescue 
attempt. That would be presumptuous of me 
and beyond the scope of this article. But the 
incident does illustrate the need for and some- 
times the lack of flexibility in tactical operations. 

Good planning and intelligence can reduce 
the number of unexpected situations but will 
never eliminate them. Clausewitz recognized 
this and described it as the ‘‘friction of war.”’ He 
illustrated this concept by describing unex- 
pected situations due to maintenance problems 
or rapidly changing weather.” 

As we look in a broader context at national 
and military strategy, the picture becomes much 
more grim. We have (rightly so) forsaken any 
goals of territorial conquest. Rather, we have a 
goal of containing communism. This is appro- 
priate but defensive in nature. It puts us in a 
reacuionary mode. The initiative lies with the 
enemy, thus putting a premium on flexibility. 
Time and time again we have discovered ag- 
gression—overt or covert—somewhere in the 
world and have tried to respond. Initiatives on 
our part have been few in number and primarily 
diplomatic in nature. The most dramatic and 
effective initiative was probably our recognition 


of the People’s Republic of China. However, in 
the more frequent situation of trying to respond 
to Soviet actions, we face tremendous problems. 
The areas of involvement are worldwide, and 
the role of the Soviet Union is often obscured. 
Therefore, we are frequently faced with chal- 
lenges to our national will, ability, and inge- 
nuity. Flexibility is certainly essential. How 
well have we done? Iran, Afghanistan, Nicara- 
gua, and many more constitute a litany of fail- 
ure. These are certainly due to many more fac- 
tors than just a lack of flexibility on our part. I 
do not mean to imply that these losses could 
have been prevented by a little fancy footwork. 
They do illustrate, though, our wide-ranging 
challenges and the difficulty in coping with 
them. 

Clausewitz addressed another aspect of the 
problem that we face. He described war as theo- 
retically involving the employment of maxi- 
mum force to achieve total victory. But he then 
modified this pure form of war to describe the 
actual circumstances that prevail. Specifically, 
he said that the military means employed must 
be appropriate to the political ends, and since 
political goals can range from coercion to total 


conquest, the military professional must have a 


range of means at his disposal.} It is intriguing 
to think of the relevance of Clausewitz, writing 
before 1832, to our experience in the Vietnam 
War. Aside from not clearly stating our objec- 
tive, we amply demonstrated in Vietnam out 
inability to respond with means appropriate to 
the threat and our limited goals. In other words, 
we lacked flexibility. 

Related to this is the need to respond to a wide 
range of types of threats. We could conceivably 
be involved in conflicts ranging from a strategic 
nuclear war all the way to acts of terrorism and 
coercion. A nuclear war is the least likely but 
most serious. Conversely, acts of terrorism are 
little more than irritants but are very likely. It is 
not sufficient for us to have the power to detei 
nuclear war. We must be able to deter or win at 
all levels of conflict. If we cannot do this, we will 
be reduced to the impotence of an elephant 





whose food is being stolen by mice. What I am 
leading up to, of course, is an affirmation of 
President Kennedy’s policy of flexible response. 
This is even more relevant today than it was 
twenty years ago. We must not let it become 
old-fashioned. The task of shaping the various 
types of combat forces is difficult but essential. 
Here, again, the hostage rescue attempt is illus- 
trative. We did not have the proper combat for- 
ces in-being at the time the hostages were taken. 
Anything less than the ability to go anywhere at 
anytime to do anything is inadequate. A tall 
order? Yes. Achievable? Emphatically yes! 

Flexibility is equally important in functions 
such as logistical support. A logistician in war- 
time is faced with a myriad of problems due to 
such things as the loss of an airfield, the mining 
of a harbor, or an urgent need for spare parts. 
Only a variety of capabilities and plans, sup- 
plemented by flexible decision-making, can 
meet such needs. The forming of shipping con- 
voys saved Great Britain early in World War II. 
General George Patton expropriated fuel trucks 
to keep his armored forces on the move. History 
is replete with such examples. 

In these times of rapid technological change, 
there is always the danger of a decisive enemy 
breakthrough in weapons capability. We work 
very hard at avoiding this by making compara- 
ble advances and by having reliable intelligence 
about the enemy. Nevertheless, the possibility of 
such a situation can never be totally ruled out. 
When such a situation arises, only flexible, 
innovative actions can prevent devastating losses. 

These various situations can be somewhat 
ameliorated by good planning. It would be 
negligent to do less than thorough planning 
based on all available knowledge and good, log- 
ical assumptions. Nevertheless, unanticipated 
events will occur. The enemy cannot be counted 
on to cooperate. Neither can the weather. Often, 
the relative effectiveness of weapons is not 
known before combat begins. These factors and 
others ensure that ‘‘war is the realm of uncer- 
tainty.” 

Thus, flexibility is an essential adjunct to 
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planning. It is the means of maintaining the 
initiative despite surprise. 

It is important to stress, though, that flexibil- 
ity is not an excuse for vacillating. In The 
Rational Manager, Charles Kepner and Ben- 
jamin Tregoe state that a “flexible approach to 
problem solving. . . does not mean a vacillating 
approach.’’ Although they are referring to busi- 
ness situations, the same is even more true of the 
military. In other words, the flexibility I am 
describing is a positive quality, not a negative 
one. 


Waar can be done to enhance 


the flexibility of the United States military? Is 
flexibility merely a genetically determined trait 
that we hope our leaders will possess? No, the 
problem is definitely soluble. There are many 
steps that can and should be taker. 

My interest in this need for flexibility was 
heightened when it struck me that flexibility is 
not listed as one of the USAF principles of war! 
How can we consider flexibility to be any less 
important than mass, surprise, economy of 
force, or any of the other principles? Inciden- 
tally, the Royal Air Force includes flexibility 
among its principles of war, suggesting that the 
principles of war are not totally time-honored 
and sacrosanct. Rather, they are judgmental and 
evolutionary. I therefore recommend that, as a 
first step, flexibility be added to the USAF prin- 
ciples of war. 

Having principles of war provides a founda- 
tion on which to build. But modern war is so 
complex that the mere memorizing of a list of 
words does not ensure inspired leadership. We 
continually attest to this fact by expending huge 
amounts of money and effort in technical train- 
ing and professional military education (PME). 

I also recommend that our excellent PME 


programs be reoriented to include emphasis on 
flexibility. It could be argued that flexibility is 
an attitude that cannot be taught. However, I 
maintain that it is a process of thought and 
action that can be learned and practiced. We 
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routinely teach decision-making, which could 
similarly be thought of as a process of thought 
and action. There are many techniques availa- 
ble in our PME courses to teach flexibility. Lec- 
tures can provide a general awareness. In addi- 
tion, seminar discussions, case studies, and war 
games can be structured to create invaluable 
learning experiences. 

The next step in developing combat flexibil- 
ity would be to conduct exercises with many 
more unknown elements. One side could em- 
ploy tactics, weapons, or scenarios that were not 
prepublished. I realize that the ability to do this 
is hampered by safety considerations. However, 
at the very least, exercises should be conducted to 
maximize the learning experience, without re- 
gard to which side wins or loses. 

Note that the cost of implementing these 
recommendations is negligible. The payoff would 


be great and is easily achievable. 

Some additional steps are needed to achieve 
full combat flexibility. This is where the ex- 
pense comes in. In order to respond rapidly and 


effectively to any challenge, we must have the 
full range of forces in-being. In the Iranian hos- 
tage situation, we did not have forces in-being 
with the requisite training and sustainability at 
the time the hostages were taken. If we have 
anything less than strong nuclear capability, 
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conventional forces, counterguerrilla and coun- 
terterrorist units with worldwide mobility, we 
will continue to be humiliated. The best leaders 
cannot respond flexibly without flexible forces 
and logistics. 

There is one further necessity. Each type of 
force must have flexible training and equipage. 
Examine the preparation needed for our coun- 
terterrorist forces, and the list would show that 
they must be able to overwhelm the defenses at 
any possible stronghold—anything from a cave 
toa high-rise office building; operate worldwide 
in any climate with any required foreign lan- 
guage skills; be capable of using any available 
airfields—dirt strips, aircraft carrier. And that 
list could go on and on. Suffice it to say that the 
next terrorist problem that we face is bound to 
be quite different in detail from the one in Iran. 

The first result of the implementation of the 
proposals would be a heightened awareness of 
the need for flexibility. Second, we would devel- 
op a generation of leaders with the vital training 
and ability. Third, we would ensure the devel- 
opment and maintenance of the full range of 
combat capabilities. 

This would be a major step toward regaining 
military preeminence while retaining our essen- 
tial defense posture. We should start now to 
think and act with flexibility. 
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To encourage reflection and debate on articles appearing in the Review, the Editor welcomes 
replies offering timely, cogent comment to be presented in this department from time 
to time. Although content will tend to affect length and format of responses, they should 
be kept as brief as possible, ideally within a maximum 500 words. The Review reserves the pre- 
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THE VIETNAM “VICTORY” 


Lieutenant Colonel Patrick O. Clifton 


THE January-February 1983 issue of the Review 
stirred so many emotions, memories, and 
thoughts about Vietnam that I felt compelled to 
make a few comments. After drafting this state- 
ment about Vietnam, I asked a few friends to 
review it. They were almost unanimous in their 
response: “You, indeed, bring out points that 
need to be discussed,”’ they said. Then they 
began sharing recollections of how their part in 
the war was fought. They shared another view- 
point, too. Although my statement was valid, 
they said I shouldn’t publish it because it might 
be too controversial; critics might see it as an 
attack on the military rather than a discussion of 
problems that can weaken a professional mil- 
itary force. 

Project Warrior is a major effort now under 
way to encourage the study of military profes- 
sionalism and history. In the spirit of this pro- 
gram, I believe a serious discussion about how 
we fought in Vietnam is needed. There is no 
question, for example, of the bravery of those 
who participated in campaigns like Linebacker 
and Commando Hunt. What should be dis- 
cussed, however, is whether the war effort came 
to be a manager’s war of statistics and numbers. 


General David C. Jones, in The Commanders 
Hotline, No. 1, discussed the problem of a lead- 
er’s concern about “How do/ look?” rather than 
“How are we doing?” General Jones continued: 


Too many commanders are victims of the “look 
good” syndrome. They become mesmerized by 
charts and graphs, “‘in the red”’ or “‘on the curve” 
and other statistical gymnastics. They let them- 
selves be seduced into “chasing squares”’ and wast- 
ing resources to get a bar graph to read green. (p. 2) 
Was the military, as an institution, guilty of 
the ‘look good” syndrome in Vietnam? I believe 
this is a valid question that needs to be discussed 
in a forum such as the Review. 

I sometimes feel that the military as an insti- 
tution will never get over Vietnam until we 
accept what happened there. Perhaps we should 
be made to use the Alcoholics Anonymous 
approach as a first step toward recovery: ““My 
name is the United States military establish- 
ment, and I did not win the war in Southeast 
Asia.”’ No excuses, no quibbling. The military 
establishment was given the ground rules under 
which the war would have to be fought, and we 
stated that the war could be successfully prose- 
cuted. The lame excuse that the politicians 
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“sold us out” just won’t wash. Year after year, 
the military establishment kept saying ‘can 
do.”’ We won the war in the overly optimistic 
reports sent back to Washington. Every cam- 
paign was a success leading to a string of victo- 
ries. When the enemy continued to resist, new 
measurements for success were needed and found. 


Body counts and truck counts were used as 
alternative yardsticks of victory. The reported 
truck-kill figures became meaningless when it 
was realized that many more trucks were re- 
ported destroyed than there were in the enemy’s 


inventory. 

On the eve of the 1968 Tet offensive, we could 
see the “light at the end of the tunnel.” For only 
a few thousand more men, the war could be 
brought toa victorious conclusion. Tet changed 
that and more. 

Some compare Tet to Dien Bien Phu. It was 
more than a mere turning point in a war. Tet 
was the high watermark of the entire foreign 
policy of containment. After Tet, the United 
States not only began reducing its role in Viet- 
nam but also its commitment to “‘stand watch”’ 
against communism everywhere in the world. 

Nothing could have proved Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Dennis Drew’s point about the art of war as 
well as the two articles that bracketed his essay. 
The “Linebacker” and “Truck Count” articles 
graphically portray America’s military-science 
approach to Vietnam. It was a war of technol- 
ogy, Statistics, and pictures. Pictures at home 
(via the evening news) eroded support for an 
interminable war. Briefing photos at the front, 
similar to those in the ‘‘Linebacker’’ article, 
provided a daily dose of good news. As an intel- 
ligence officer in Vietnam, one of my jobs was to 
find good ‘“‘happy snaps’”’ to show at the morn- 
ing briefings. A few eye-catching photos were 
kept for reuse in case no good new stuff was 
found. One of the favorites showed several 
trucks blown off a road in Laos; a cargo of Soviet 
122-mm rockets was scattered around the burn- 
ing vehicles. It was a classic “happy snap” 
repeater. One couldn’t say that bombs missed 
the target or that some mission was unsuccess- 


ful, for briefings were structured to emphasize 
the positive. There was so much pressure on 
everyone to “look good”’ that negativism was 
not allowed. Numbers meant everything. Rou- 
tinely, we had to nominate so many B-52 target 
boxes. I'll never forget a rope and bamboo foot- 
bridge over some innocuous stream that found 
its way into the targeting process. It would have 
been funny if it weren’t so sad. It was like a scene 
from Catch 22. ‘‘We need X number of targets,” 
the colonel said, “‘and this gives us enough.” All 
of our protests were in vain. “Captains aren’t 
vetoers,”’ were his final words of wisdom. 

What about Linebacker II? Was that the last 
inning home run that secured victory? Did it 
prove when America’s total might was un- 
leashed that victory could have been won in any 
two weeks? I don’t believe so. There seems to be 
increasing evidence that Linebacker was used 
more as a method to get President Nguyen Van 
Thieu and South Vietnam to agree to the Oc- 
tober peace package. Linebacker demonstrated 
to President Thieu that the United States was 
committed to use its awesome power to protect 
South Vietnam. The bombing campaign con- 
vinced the South Vietnamese government to 
accept the treaty. 

Admittedly, I experienced only a worm’s eye 
view of the war. From this vantage point, one 
could still see the best and the worst of men ina 
combat situation. Some of the officers we worked 
with were interested more in posturing than in 
integrity. Better to order up another mission, 
their logic argued, than to admit toa mistake in 
judgment. Yet the recce pilots we worked with 
were incredibly professional. 

I remember the men of the 45th Reconnais- 
sance Squadron who flew the RF-101s as being 
especially conscientious and incredibly brave. 
Time after time they would drop by our Analy- 
sis Shop to ask what areas would really be lucra- 
tive photo targets. They would take photos of 
their assigned targets and then fly over these 
bonus areas. They were like the many profes- 
sionals in the war who gave everything they had 
despite all of the frustrations. No matter how 





hard they worked’or how many risks they took, 
it wasn’t enough. Some have argued that we 
fought under rules that made no sense, and that 
we were somehow betrayed. These rules of 
engagement were not forced upon a victimized 
military. They were accepted with all the other 
“rules”’ of that war, rules that emphasized statis- 


AN ON STRATEGY REJOINDER 


Colonel Harry G. Summers, Jr., USA 


I WAS most honored to have not one but two 
reviews of my book, On Strategy: A Critical 
Analysis of the Vietnam War (1982), in the 
January-February 1983 issue of Air University 
Review, especially by such distinguished re- 
viewers as Professor Russell F. Weigley and 
Colonel Kenneth J. Alnwick.* 

I was particularly gratified by Professor Weig- 
ley’s emphasis on the distinction between the 
First Indochina War between the French and the 
Viet Minh and the Second Indochina War 
between North Vietnam and South Vietnam. 
What was not so gratifying, however, was to 
find that I had failed to make it clear that my 
condemnation of American counterinsurgency 
doctrine was rooted in precisely this critical 
differentiation. 

In retrospect it is apparent that our doctrine 
failed to discriminate between the counterin- 
surgency role of a colonial power like France in 
Indochina, Britain in Malaya, or, for that mat- 
ter, earlier American actions during the Philip- 
pine Insurrection; and the role an external non- 
colonial power like the United States could play 


*Dr. Russell F. Weigley, “Vietnam: What Manner of War?” pp 
116-20; Colonel Kenneth J. Alnwick, ‘Strategic Choice, National 
Will, and the Vietnam Experience,” pp. 133-36. 
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tics and positive images and helped us believe 
we were winning the war. For some, the panacea 
is still working. 

Kelly AFB, Texas 


Lieutenant Colonel Clifton is commander of the 6993rd Electronic 
Security Squadron, Kelly AFB, Texas 


in support of an independent ally like the 
Republic of Vietnam. Failure to make this dis- 
tinction led to American overinvolvement in the 
internal affairs of South Vietnam, the sapping 
of South Vietnamese confidence and initiative, 
and the unintentional undermining of the very 
government we had been sent to support. 

In On Strategy I did not intend to imply that 
counterinsurgency tasks like pacification and 
nation-building were unimportant; what I 
meant to stress was that these were tasks only the 
South Vietnamese themselves could hope to 
accomplish. We could help them, but we could 
never do it for them. In short, what should have 
been more explicit in my analysis was that the 
problem the United States faced in South Viet- 
nam (and faces today in El] Salvador) was not 
counterinsurgency per se but the much more 
difficult and demanding task of coalition war- 
fare in a counterinsurgency environment. 

From Colonel Alnwick’s review it appears 
that what I meant to imply with the statement 
that the United States ought to have oriented its 
efforts against North Vietnam was not entirely 
clear. For example, I did not intend to advocate a 
ground invasion of the north. As Colonel Aln- 
wick argues so persuasively, not only would 
such actions have been contrary to our national 
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policy of containment, it would also have risked 
Chinese intervention in the war. My argument 
was intended to suggest that, rather than involve 
itself with South Vietnam’s internal affairs, the 
United States ought to have assumed the stra- 
tegic defensive along the Demilitarized Zone and 
across Laos so as to block infiltration routes and 
thereby provide a shield behind which the South 
Vietnamese could reorder their own society. 
Whether this would have been as successful as 
our similar efforts in the Korean War is certainly 
debatable. What is not debatable is that, unlike 
counterinsurgency, such efforts would clearly be 
appropriate military tasks for an outside powe1 
in support of an ally like South Vietnam, which 
was faced with not only an externally supported 
insurgency but the possibility of cross-borde1 
invasion as well. (And we must not forget it was 


just such a cross-border blitzkreig, not a guer- 
rilla uprising, that led to South Vietnam’s ulti- 
mate collapse.) 

Professor Weigley and Colonel Alnwick both 
remind us that while Vietnam ‘s over and done 
with, Third World insurgencies are still alive 
and well. To this, I would only add the reminde1 
of Berkeley Professor Chalmers Johnson’s find- 
ings in his 1973 Autopsy on People’s War—that 
as we fashion our responses to such threats, we 
must ‘ensure that American efforts [are] di- 
rected against the ‘export’ of revolution, not the 


suppression of genuine revolution.” 


Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 


Colonel Summers is at the Strategic Studies Institute, U.S. Army War 
College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 


MORE PARADOX AND FALSE ECONOMY 


James A. Neher 


I HAVE carefully studied the article, “Paradox 
and False Economy,’’* and conclude that ‘‘He 
who states his case first seems right, until the 
other comes and examines him.” (Proverbs 
18:17) 

Captain Forrest Waller is critical of those ina 
military reform group who advocate simpler, 
less-costly weapons. The bottom line of his crit- 
icisms deals with the issues of cost-effectiveness, 
conformance, and economies. 

The vital concern of the reformers is not cost- 
effectiveness, per se, but a concern that America 
will not survive if the use of utmost technology 


*Captain Forrest E. Waller, Jr., ‘Paradox and False Economy: Mil- 


itary Reform and High Technology,” Air University Review, May- 


June 1983, pp. 11-23 


causes our weapons to be second-best in combat 
and fewer in numbers than those of an enemy 
using simpler weapons. The issue so difficult 
for antireformers to comprehend is that air- 
planes and other weapons cannot only be 
cheaper by being smaller and simpler but in fact 
can also be more effective in combat. 

Captain Waller justifies America’s pursuit of 
weapons using utmost technology by stating 
that our allies and even the Soviet Union are 
doing likewise. If the Germans had used this 
logic prior to World War II, they would have 
built another Maginot Line to oppose France 
instead of tanks that beat the French with 
maneuver and surprise. 

Most reformers are not looking for economies 
to fund other nondefense programs but instead 





are looking for ways to assure America’s survival 
with sufficient numbers of weapons that work 
and are effective in combat. Reformers are 
opposed to high technology that forfeits to the 
enemy the advantage of maneuver and surprise. 
They are opposed to high technology that is 
unreliable and unsupportable in the harshest 
war conditions where shops, skills, and supplies 
may be unavailable, as in Western Europe when 
bases and supply lines are under heavy siege. 
They are opposed to high technology that is 
unproved in realistic battle-type testing. They 
are opposed to high technology that warns the 
enemy of one’s presence and perhaps serves as a 
homing beacon for an enemy missile. They are 
opposed to high technology that costs so much 


it cancels programs or causes cutbacks or stretch- 


outs, driving up unit cost and denying funds for 
additional numbers of weapons that work. They 
are opposed to high technology that is dispro- 
portionately costly for the advantage gained. 
They are opposed to high technology that in 
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fact makes a weapon less combat-effective rather 
than more combat-effective. And they are 
opposed to high technology that makes a weap- 
on into a multirole item that does all things 
but does nothing superior, as needed in combat. 

Reformers do not believe that the military is 
infatuated with high technology. They simply 
understand and are trying to communicate the 
fact that reality in battle is far different from 
what many perceive during peacetime. There is 
a big difference between what the user perceives 
in weapon performance and reliability and 
what the designer delivers. In the heat of battle, a 
pistol that works is better than a rifle that 
doesn’t. The reformers want technology, but, 
even more, they want reality. 


Lancaster, California 


James Neher, Lieutenant Colonel, USAF (Ret), is Assistant Chief, 
Safety and Quality Assurance, for NASA's Dryden Flight Research 
Facility at Edwards Air Force Base, California. The views expressed 
here are those of the author 


Ira C. Eaker Essay Competition 


At press time entries for the 1983 Ira C. Eaker Essay Competition are being 
reviewed by the judges. Winners will be announced in the November- 
December issue of Air University Review. 
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ADMIRAL RICKOVER AND THE 


CULT OF PERSONALITY 


DR. PAUL R. SCHRATZ 








W HEN Admiral Hyman G. Rickover 
cleared his desk and took final departure 
from the U.S. Navy and the Naval Reactors 
Branch on the last day of January 1982, it 
marked the end of an era. None of us can quite 
share the feeling, for no one else ever completed 
63 years of continuous active service before head- 


ing for pasture at age 82. The Norman Polmar 
and Thomas B. Allen biography of that career, 
written without Rickover’s support and pub- 
lished despite the threat of a lawsuit, offers a 
fascinating view of the spawning, growth, and 
maturation of the Rickover empire.t 

During the last hundred years, only a few 





+Norman Polmar and Thomas B. Allen, Rickover (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1982, $20.75), 744 pages. 





names come to mind of those who have made a 
major impact on their navies or nation: Mahan, 
Fisher, Gorshkov. Rickover can join them. He 
changed the U.S. Navy’s ship propulsion, qual- 
ity control, personnel selection, and training 
and education, and has had far-reaching effects 
on the defense establishment and the civilian 
nuclear energy field. 

The book is tremendously important for the 
military professional in uniform or for the 
Washington bureaucrat. Whatever his branch of 
service, Rickover raises trenchant issues. Are we 
seeing the first of a new breed of technocratic 
flag and general officers or the last of the ‘‘char- 
acters” in uniform succumbing to the era of the 
organization man? Is he the indispensable man 
whose personal drive created a nuclear navy by 
the force of his indomitable will over the backs 
of reluctant admirals refusing to be dragged into 
the twentieth century; or the opportunist who 
capitalized on fate to build his own navy within 
the real Navy; or all of these? What influences 
shaped the ruthless zeal of this wisp of a man 
driven to unsurpassed heights of excellence in 
building a nuclear navy? 

From his entry into the U.S. Naval Academy 
in June 1918, Rickover was in conflict with the 
aristocratic WASP aura of Annapolis. (His fam- 
ily, living ina poor American Jewish neighbor- 
hood in Chicago, had come to America from 
Makow, Poland. Young Rickover, at age six, 
traveling steerage, lived off a barrel of salted 
herring except when passengers threw oranges 
to him and other children looking up from the 
bowels of the ship.) Unfriendly and friendless, 
he soon learned to hate the Naval Academy and 
the Navy. Authors Norman Polmar and Thom- 
as Allen raise the specter of anti-Semitism. An 
extremely unpopular midshipman, a 1922 class- 
mate of Rickover, also Jewish, found his picture 
in the yearbok at graduation inside the back 
cover, on a perforated page. The authors do not 
raise the point, but the same thing was to 
happen a decade later, in 1932, involving a sim- 
ilarly unpopular midshipman. A point of clari- 
fication is important, however. 
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Class standing is extremely important at the 
Naval Academy. It determines relative seniority 
in the Navy at graduation and the order in 
which one “makes his number” for future pro- 
motions as vacancies occur; both pay and se- 
niority are involved. Class standings are also 
important to selection boards for war colleges 
and other competitive assignments throughout 
a career. Ifa midshipman reaches the top of his 
class through sheer brilliance—or perhaps fa- 
vored by several years of university experience 
before entering—he is not ordinarily resented, 
but the grind who sacrifices athletics, girls, and 
other normal leisure pursuits to devote all his 
energy to academics is resented as a cutthroat 
who gains numbers in class standing—and 
future seniority in the Navy—by unfair compe- 
tition, hence by cutting the throats of his class- 
mates. Both “‘perforated page”’ incidents related 
to cutthroats; both were number | or 2 men in 
their class; both were selfish, abrasive personali- 
ties; and both happened to be Jewish.* 

Rickover stood far from the top of his class, 
but he was resented as a loner, a cutthroat with 
an abrasive personality, and he happened to be 
Jewish. Midshipmen represent a cross section of 
the nation; any anti-Semitism at the Academy 
reflects the nation at large. After all, three of the 
seven Jews in Rickover’s class rose to flag rank, a 


percentage many, many times higher than nor- 
mal. Nor was Hyman Rickover a practicing 
Jew; he married his first wife in an Episcopalian 


ceremony and was a devout follower of that 
faith; after her death he married his second wife 
in a Catholic ceremony. The authors conclude 
that Rickover ‘“‘did not suffer’? because he was 
Jewish and that neither the Academy nor the 
Navy was anti-Semitic—but the number of 
pages devoted to the topic overbalances the 
argument to the contrary. 

In his naval service to midcareer, Rickover 
showed little promise of future greatness. He 


*In the 1982 incident, a younger brother entered the Academy as a 
plebe when his brother was a senior. An athlete and popular student, 
he experienced no hostility, confessing to the writer that even the 
family could not get along with the older brother 
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volunteered for submarine duty but was not a 
particularly good submariner. He rose to execu- 
tive officer of the USS S-48 but was not selected 
for command. His pattern of sea and shore 
assignments up to the rank of captain was 
unimpressive. But in the fall of 1946 he saw 
nuclear power “as an opportunity for the 
Navy—and for himself.’’ Chosen almost by 
chance for a four-month assignment to Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, Rickover soon parlayed the 
opportunity into a fortuitous dual responsibil- 
ity to the Atomic Energy Commission, later the 
Department of Energy, and the Navy. Playing 
one against the other, he used the exploding 
technology of nuclear power to project his own 
career. 

Proving himself a master at bureaucratic 
infighting, he built his empire, sensing shrewdly 
what few others ever realized, that congressmen 
prefer giving money to people rather than insti- 
tutions. Going before committees as an individ- 
ual and not as a Navy official, he gave a strong 
and convincing impression that he spoke as a 
man of truth and right, not to support the U.S. 
Navy but for his nuclear navy. No witness 
attacked another flag officer or another Navy 
program; Rickover could and did. He told con- 
gressmen what they wanted to hear, things they 
said to each other but rarely heard from a 
government witness. ‘“Those of us who have an 
objective, a desire to get something done, cannot 
possibly compromise and communicate all day 
long with people who wallow in bureaucracy, 
who worship rules and ancient routines.”’ 
Thanks to outstanding preparation and deliv- 
ery by a truly expert witness, his flawless per- 
formances generated their own fame in the press 
as a folksy, down-home philosopher. 

Beneath the surface, however, was always the 
cold, unrelenting, ruthless workaholic, under- 
mining the bureaucracy while creating his own. 
His was a management textbook for the inside 
operator, organized to the smallest detail, intol- 
erant of error, devoting everything including his 
personal life to a cause, an obsession. Rickover 
established a constituency in Congress by supe- 


rior salesmanship of his own product and skill- 
ful sowing of dissension and division in com- 
peting programs. Carefully slanting facts and 
covering up what he did not want disclosed, he 
skillfully manipulated his two bosses to become 
what the authors call ‘““The Unaccountable 
Man.” He destroyed any competing nuclear 
program within his own organization and any 
person likely to emerge as a competitor or suc- 
cessor. In time, he became increasingly conser- 
vative if not reactionary, putting space between 
himself and any responsibility for failure or 
accident. When the USS Thresher was lost in 
April 1963, he immediately phoned the Bureau 
of Ships to dissociate himself from any likeli- 
hood of failure of the nuclear plant in the inci- 
dent. The bureau chief thought this action “‘thor- 
oughly dishonest.” 

To an Armed Services Committee, he stated: 
“We have got somehow to drag the Navy into 
the Twentieth Century. From the beginning the 
Navy has opposed nuclear power.’’ Yet the 
authors sought in vain for any opposition or 
even serious question about the construction of 
nuclear-powered submarines. But how else could 
he make himself—and the congressional com- 
mittees—the indispensable ingredient behind 
the reality of the nuclear program? 


Apia. ric kover’s greatest con- 
tribution was neither as a technician nor man- 
ager; his real genius lay in infusing into the 
Navy the pursuit of excellence, the genius not of 
breadth of vision but of the insistence on taking 
infinite pains in the smallest detail in the devel- 
opment of nuclear energy. He set high standards 
of excellence as the norm and forced com- 
pliance. One of his nuclear commanding offi- 
cers asks, 


Look around. Do you see excellence anywhere? In 
medicine? In law? Religion? Anywhere? We have 
abandoned excellence, sometimes wrongly, in the 
name of civil rights or equality. Don’t get me 
wrong. I know our country is going in the right 
direction, in the main. We can’t make demands on 





our citizens that go beyond what society as a whole 

is demanding. 

In the nuclear program, Special Trust and Con- 
fidence, the traditional words ona U.S. military 
officer’s commission, had no relevance. Every- 
thing and everyone was checked, rechecked, 
then checked again. 

Only those with superior qualifications were 
considered for the nuclear program. Probing the 
minds and attitudes of potential officers and 
crewmen, the Rickover stamp reached every 
individual in the program. Over the years the 
famed interview became a legend. Ordeals of 
harassment, verbal abuse, banishment toa broom 
closet, demeaning indignities, and sometimes 
foul language—all sought to evaluate the indi- 
vidual under stress and to instill forever the con- 
viction of who was boss. 

Throughout the Rickover system, a funda- 
mental process was at work, but it was neither 
the Young Turk nor the conventional image of 
the revolutionary. Vincent Davis claims that the 
naval innovator 


simply does not give himself or his career a 
thought when he embarks on the advocacy pro- 
cess. His single-minded concern is to achieve what 
he views as a dramatic improvement in the Navy, 
and he does not calculate one way or the other 
what his crusade may do for or against his per- 
sonal advancement.! 


The good professor recognized that Rickovet 


might be an exception. The early Captain Rick- 
over could be identified as seeking ‘dramatic 
improvement in the Navy,” less so for Admiral 
Rickover. And neither the captain nor the admi- 
ral sacrificed personal advancement. 

From the early USS Nautilus days, the nuclear 
program was marked more and more by the 
growing cult of the individual. Personal advance- 
ment was not sacrificed; the nuclear program 
became the means of personal advancement; 
Rickover created his own navy within the sub- 
marine navy. An essential element of the cult 
was to make himself the indispensable man 
both in the Navy and in the program. Either to 
divide and conquer or to manipulate his constit- 
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uency in the congressional committees, Rick- 
over drove both the nuclear program and his 
own career, carrying his promotions beyond 
“the system’”’ to the apex of four stars, then reten- 
tion on active duty far beyond normal or even 
legal retirement limits. The bloody bureaucratic 
vendetta within the Bureau of Ships was only 
the background for his grand strategy: the 
nation must have an all nuclear navy; he would 
create and control it. 

Within the nuclear program, subordinates 
who emerged as possible successors were purged. 
Admiral Ralph K. James, for four years Rick- 
over’s boss as Chief of the Bureau of Ships, stated 


that 


. anyone who began to challenge him... wasn’t 
long for the program. . . . He’s arranged for the 
transfer out of the program, never to be reentered 
into it, any number of senior engineering duty 
officers who had tremendous technical capability, 
greater in many measures than Rickover ever pos- 
sessed. (p. 657) 


The heart of that group was a half score of 
brilliant officers, mostly Naval Academy class- 
mates of the reviewer, who perhaps, in their 
aggregate genius, stand unsurpassed in the 
annals of the U.S. military: Lou Roddis, Jim 
Dunford, Ned Beach, Marshall Turnbaugh, Eli 
Roth, Bob Laney, and Vince De Poix. Admiral 
James continued, 


I have in mind at least four possible successors . . . 
who might have carried on with equal, if not 
greater, success because they wouldn’t have been 
so brutal and wouldn't have achieved their pinna- 
cle of success by stepping over the recumbent 
bodies of their associates, which was typical of the 
Rickover approach. 


The cult of personality produced other adverse 
side effects. Having achieved brilliant success 
with the pressurized water coolant system in the 
Nautilus installation, innovation in other types 
of plants was stifled. The USS Seawolf piant, 
developed in tandem with Nautilus, utilized 
liquid sodium as coolant, promising much 
smaller and more compact reactors. Because of 
limitations in metallurgy, the system was unsuc- 
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cessful. The program was scrapped, and its 
obvious superiorities were never again reexam- 
ined, even after twenty years of further progress 
in nuclear technology. Rickover put the kiss of 
death on programs generated within the Office 
of Naval Research and elsewhere for smaller, 
lightweight reactors that could reduce the enor- 
mous size and cost of nuclear-powered ships. 
None saw the light of day; all were thwarted as 
interference in his work. When nuclear power 
was adapted to surface use for large combatants 
such as aircraft carriers and missile cruisers, new 
systems apparently were not examined. For 
instance, a smaller and more efficient combina- 
tion of nuclear power for normal cruising plus 
an overdrive of conventional gas turbine plants 
for high speed use had been proposed but was 
not investigated further. 

One phase of the bureaucratic competition 
for dominance erupted in the Trident SLBM 
program to replace the aging Polaris/Poseidon 
submarines. The Special Projects Office under 
Admiral Levering Smith controlled the Polaris 
missile system and would freeze Rickover’s 
Naval Reactors Branch out of the next genera- 
tion of missile ships unless that system could be 
devised to require a new propulsion plant. 
Increasing the number of missiles from 16 to 24 
per submarine, for example, would not suffice; 
the ship could be “‘stretched”’ just as jet aircraft 
have been modernized for new requirements and 
no new power plant would be required. Hence, 
increasing both the size and range of the missile 
so that it would no longer fit existing tubes 
became necessary in order to require a new pro- 
pulsion plant for the much larger hull. Special 
Projects, the agency named originally for the 
Trident development, lacked the capability to 
develop reactors, and Rickover’s Naval Reactors 
Branch quickly captured the project. 

In an intensive case study of the Trident sys- 
tem, the Commission on the Organization of the 
Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy 
found that the strategic requirement for the new 
system as conceived was strictly secondary.? 
Rather surprisingly, Polmar and Allen make no 


reference to this study in their always thorough, 
painstaking analysis. 

The lack of an adequate research and devel- 
opment program for new propulsion techniques 
was only one indicator of the increasing conserv- 
atism of the Rickover program. Truly it has 
been said, ‘“The father of the last technological 
revolution is in the ideal position to stamp out 
the next one.’’ Lou Roddis notes that the Soviet 
development of the Alfa nuclear submarine, 
smaller, faster, and deeper diving than any U.S. 
underseas craft, has no counterpart in the U.S. 
development. The first commanding officer of 
the Seawolf, Captain Dick Laning, puts the 
problem well: 


When a revolutionary succeeds he should be given 
five years and then shot. Or otherwise removed. 
Because they then become vulnerable to the poli- 
tics of failure and they cease to advance. They rest 
on their laurels. I think that’s what happened to 
Rickover. 


Indirectly, perhaps, this explains why nuclear 
physicist Edward Teller said, “I liked Rickover 
better as a captain than as an admiral.”’ 


Tue cult of personality and the 
dominance of the Rickover program tended 
increasingly to isolate the nuclear Navy officers 
from the real Navy. Brilliant, carefully selected, 
and meticulously trained, they are superb engi- 
neers but know little of the real Navy. The Rick- 
over system trains engineers rather than profes- 
sional naval officers. Through his insistence, 
the Naval Academy curriculum offers 80 percent 
of its courses in the hard sciences, 20 percent in 
the liberal arts. (West Point divides it 60-40; the 
Air Force Academy, 50-50.) Midcareer ‘“‘nucs’’ 
were screened from war college assignments— 
despite the enormous influence they had to gain 
and to give—and from staff duties outside the 
narrow limits of their specializations as nuclear 
engineers. Nor could they be found even on 
submarine staffs, for example, seeking to develop 
tactics and doctrine for nuclear and missile 
submarines in both offensive and defensive 





roles.’ Shore duty of any sort is limited; of 1500 
billets in the Navy for nuclear specialists, only 
122 are ashore. 

Nowhere does the cult of personality carry a 
more far-reaching, more insidious influence 
than in motivation and leadership. As former 
Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Arleigh 
Burke stated, ‘““They’re taking top people who 
are fully capable, at the expense of all the other 
programs—and losing a large percentage of 
them in their damn program. . .. You get people 
not by giving them things. You get people by 
making them want to serve.”’ Nuclear-trained 
officers and enlisted personnel were favored 
elites with higher pay and privileges, their pay 
higher even than the missile officers serving 
aboard nuclear submarines. Nuclear enlisted 
men never stand nonengineering watches, rarely 
if ever help load stores and weapons, never have 
mess-cook duty. As a result, second-class petty 
officers from the “front end” pull mess-cook 
duty, serving nuclear-trained third class from 
the engineering department. The consequences 
are obvious. The commanding officer of a non- 
nuclear guided-missile destroyer in the Persian 
Gulf recently wrote me, “If an officer thinks that 
‘professional emasculation’ is not worth all the 
extra pay and benefits, of going to sea less than 
half his time in command, that’s his choice. . . . 
We who can’t afford to bribe our people to stay 
in must still use inspiration, creativity, and 
imagination.” The inevitable result: “Pay in- 
creases and the continued high bonuses for 
nuclea: qualified submarine officers led to a 
retention rate of about 33% during 1981—the 
worst for any category of naval officer.” 

Admiral Rickover made a great contribution 
to his country over an unsurpassed 63-year 


Notes 
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career of active service. Yet at the apex of his 
career, one would conclude that he evoked 
admiration rather than respect. Unlike most 
senior officers who retire in a blaze of ceremony 
and parades, he chose to pass up the traditional 
ritual and make his farewell on Capitol Hill. 
His swan song to the combined House and 
Senate Joint Economic Committees found only 
three members present. A grateful Congress 
struck a gold medal in his honor; again, only a 
handful of members was present. In the words of 
Senator Gary Hart on a similar occasion, ‘“The 
mahogany cheered.’’ Turning down President 
Reagan's invitation to serve as a consultant on 
civilian nuclear matters, this driven, lonely 
man, suddenly grown old and tired in the serv- 
ice, passed quietly from the scene. 


BOTH Norman Polmar and Thomas B. Allen 
deserve high praise for balanced, even-handed, 
although controversial analysis. Polmar, dis- 
tinguished naval analyst and author and editor 
of the U.S. section of Jane’s Fighting Ships fora 
decade, is an expert on naval affairs and strategic 
weapons. Coauthor Allen has had long editorial 
experience as Associate Director of National 
Geographic Books and is a Navy veteran of the 
Korean War. Since Admiral Rickover was totally 
hostile to the publishing of his biography, the 
authors were forced into an overreliance on 
reams of congressional testimony and inter- 
views of both the bitter and worshipful. 
Rickover is an important book on a highly 
significant subject. The professional officer, 
whatever his service affiliation, will find the 
study fascinating, sometimes unbelievable, but 
amply rewarding. 
Arnold, Maryland 


Conduct of Foreign Policy (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, June 1975), vol. 4, Appendix K, chapter 6 

§. For a further discussion of this point, see my “open letter” to 
Admiral Rickover, Shipmate, April 1974, pp. 19-22 


1. Vincent Davis, The Politics of Innovation: Patterns in Navy 
Cases (University of Denver International Studies, 1967), p. 35 
2. Commission on the Organization of the Government for the 





NORMANDY IN A DIFFERENT KEY 


DR. ALAN F. WILT 


EST known for his already classic book, 

The Face of Battle, John Keegan has now 
shifted his attention to the Normandy campaign 
of 1944. The result, while not as broad in cover- 
age as his earlier work, is nonetheless equally 
impressive. By combining an imaginative ap- 
proach and penetrating insights with an elegant 
writing style, Szx Armies in Normandy will 
undoubtedly be heralded a classic in its own 
right, though this time within the genre of cam- 
paign histories.t Because Keegan’s novel ap- 
proach, organization, and interpretations should 
evoke considerable comment among the mil- 
itary and academics alike, the book obviously 
warrants an extended critique. 

His approach is deceptively straightforward. 
In the Foreword he states: “It seemed to me 
worth finding some episode through which the 
varying status of national armies might be 
exemplified. And in the Normandy campaign of 
1944 I believed that I had stumbled upon it.” 
Rather than treating the subject in normal 
fashion—presenting first the military strategy 
and planning of both sides and then the opera- 
tions itself—Keegan takes a different tack. Ini- 
tially, he looks at eight individuals who played 
roles in the strategy and planning phases and 
uses them as a vehicle for understanding the 
preliminaries to the invasion. In like manner, 
while dealing with the actual operation, he 
focuses on seven divisions that represent various 
national armies and weaves their actions into 
the eleven-week campaign as it unfolded. In this 
way, the landings, eventual breakout, and liber- 
ation of Paris take place within a unique yet 
familiar setting. 


Even Keegan's prologue does not conform to 
the usual format. Normally a campaign history 
starts with a dramatic episode in an attempt to 
catch the immediate interest of the reader. Kee- 
gan, however, begins by describing his personal 


experiences as a young boy during the war— 


evacuation with his family to the peaceful Eng- 
lish countryside, his patriotic feelings, his en- 
counters with foreign individuals (including 
American GIs), his recollections of D-day. While 
he admits it is a nostalgic look at his youth, the 
effect is more compelling than if he had concen- 
trated on the usual eye-catching event. 

The heart of the book consists of eight chap- 
ters. Chapter 1 examines eight leaders—Gen- 
erals Stilwell, Wedemeyer, Eisenhower, and 
Marshall; Field Marshals Montgomery, Alan 
Brooke, and Rommel; and Foreign Minister 
Molotov—and their roles in developing the strat- 
egy (and counterstrategy) for Operation Over- 
lord. The list is interesting from a number of 
standpoints. It contains decision-makers whose 
roles in the campaign are well known, others 
whose roles are much less familiar. Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov, for instance, is included 
because of his trip to Washington in May 1942 to 
plead for a ‘“‘second front,”’ and the author leaves 
no doubt as to its significance when it came to 
formulating Allied strategy. When Keegan dis- 
cusses Allied commanders, he reflects the cur- 
rent assessments of British historians in being 
very pro-Eisenhower (as well as pro-Marshall) 
without being anti-Montgomery. In fact, he 
depicts Eisenhower not only in his role as 
Supreme Allied Commander but also for his 
part in the planning process in early 1942. By 





+John Keegan, Six Armies in Normandy: From D-Day to the Liberation 
of Paris, June 6th-August 25th, 1944 (New York: Viking Press, 1982, $17.95), 


385 pages. 





stressing the personalities involved in crafting 
the Overlord strategy, Keegan effectively sets the 
stage for the operation that follows. 

The seven remaining chapters focus on the 
seven specific divisions but still within a recog- 
nizable chronological framework. As might be 
anticipated, Keegan first highlights the airborne 
contribution and features the renowned U.S. 
82d and 10lst Airborne Divisions. He 
covers the seaborne assault and concentrates on 


next 


the exploits of the 3rd Canadian Division as it 
came ashore on Juno Beach. He then turns to 
the battles beyond the beachhead and focuses on 
the 15th Scottish Infantry (as it undertook a 
preliminary operation before the taking of Caen 
on 8 July); the 11th British Armored (involved 
in the costly armored offensive—codenamed 
Goodwood—after the capture of Caen); the 21st 
German Panzer (in the equally costly Mortain 
counteroffensive of early August); General Stan- 
islaw Maczek’s heroic Ist Polish Armored (in the 
heavy fighting astride the Falaise gap); and the 
equally heroic General Leclerc’s 2d French 
Armored (in the politically motivated dash to 
liberate Paris). 

In all of these instances, the battle scenes are 
clearly etched, and perhaps even more impor- 
tant, Keegan brings out the very human side of 
conflict and its many ironies. For example, 
when describing the German reaction to the 
101st’s night airdrop at Ste. Mére-Eglise, he 
writes: 

The readiness of the German defenders of Nor- 

mandy to observe the normal routines of military 

life throughout the events of June 6th is one of the 
stranger features of that extraordinary day. Sol- 
diers are incurably fond of sleep; air raids had 
become commonplace along the Normandy coast; 
but the parachuting was a novelty which makes 
the German's adherence to domestic convention 
inexplicable. Nevertheless [after an initial fire- 
fight] back to bed the garrison of Ste. Mére-Eglise 

went. ... Thirty Germans were captured in o1 

next to their beds, eleven were shot on the run, 

rather more made it into the countryside. (p. 94) 


The author ends the narrative with an epi- 
logue that includes a brief summary of opera- 
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tions in the West in late 1944 until the surrender 
along with a vivid description of conditions in 
Normandy after the war. He then concludes 
with an analysis of Overlord’s results and signif- 
icance. Adding to the book’s completeness are 
appendixes of the Allied and German divisions, 
an order of battle of the divisions featured in the 
text, and a number of excellent photographs 
and battle maps. 

Keegan’s interpretations are solid and usually 
in accord with recent scholarship. He acknow]l- 
edges the significance of Ultra intelligence in 
winning the Normandy battle, particularly dur- 
ing July and August. He accurately depicts how 
the rapid Allied advance across France took its 
planners by surprise, causing an autumn logis- 
tics bottleneck in the process. Equally valid is 
his discussion of the reasoning behind Eisen- 
hower’s decision to adopt the “‘broad front” strat- 
egy (for both strategic and political reasons) and 
Stalin’s abandonment of the offensive along the 
Baltic in February 1945 (to secure portions of the 
Balkans instead). Keegan also gives an excellent 
picture of the disparate elements in France and 
its empire, which were eventually, if incom- 
pletely, brought under the control of General 
Charles de Gaulle. 

Keegan's ideas often transcend the limits of 
his subject. He correctly points out that Britain 
was not “‘seeking a focus”’ in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, a misconception that many Ameri- 
He also 


can scholars ascribe to even today. 


reminds us that while armies resemble one 


another in purpose and authority, each mirrors 
its own society and values. This is an extremely 
important point, for a country’s traditions may 
well be the determining factor in its outlook 


toward war. Most telling of all, at least as it 
relates to Normandy, is his assertion that the 
Allies’ 1944 logistics crisis was not the sole 
reason that fighting continued into 1945. It was 
also because of ‘“‘the continuing ability of Ger- 
man industry to produce’”’ war goods and ‘“‘the 
extraordinary resilience of the German army.” 
(p. 319) 
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Desprre the brilliance of Six 
Armies in Normandy, it is subject to some gen- 
eral and specific criticisms. Many of the general 
criticisms center around the individuals and 
formations he chose to emphasize. For instance, 
was the selection of General Stilwell necessary? 
To be sure, Stilwell personified the confused 
situation in the United States—even among the 
military—immediately after Pearl Harbor. But 
certainly other military leaders who were more 
directly involved (General Sir Frederick Mor- 
gan, Overlord’s initial chief planner, comes to 
mind) would have been more appropriate. 
With regard to the units selected, Keegan sin- 
gles out those divisions whose primary task was 
to fight the land battles. Is this justified, given 
the nature of joint and combined operations? 
While he does not neglect the role of air and 
naval forces, his failure to treat any specific air 
or naval units extensively is particularly glaring 
in the case of air power. A week after the inva- 
sion, German Generalleutnant Baron Geyr von 
Schweppenburg declared that the Allies in his 
sector had achieved not “‘air superiority”’ (Luf- 
ttiberlegenheit) but rather “air mastery” (Luf- 
therrschaft). Moreover, Keegan seems to accept 
the notion that before the Normandy landing, 
Germany was pursuing primarily a land war on 
a single front, whereas, as he is well aware, 
during 1941 the Wehrmacht became involved i: 
a multifront war on a number of fronts includ- 
ing air and sea as well as land dimensions. 
One further criticism relates to Keegan’s use 
of comparisons. No doubt historical parallels 
can be instructive, but his use of them was at 
times strained and unconvincing. His compari- 
son of the survival of Poland’s Ist Armored Di- 


vision in the west with the destruction of the 
Home Army in Warsaw somewhat later in 1944 
has only limited validity (except to explain the 
situation in Poland) as does his comparison of 
the Normandy campaign with the Central Front 
in Europe today. In addition, while Keegan is 
undoubtedly correct in arguing that the Nor- 
mandy undertaking ranks as a monumental 
military setback for Hitler, to contend that it was 
an even greater disaster than Stalingrad requires 
more substantial support. 

The book also contains occasional factual 
errors. Most flagrant is Keegan’s discussion of 
Molotov pressing for the ‘“‘second front’ at the 
end of May 1942 on the grounds that the Ger- 
mans were beginning their advance toward Sta- 
lingrad. (p. 60) The main thrust of the 1942 
German offensive (Operation Brunswick) did 
not commence until a month later. Keegan is 
also inconsistent when detailing the number 
and disposition of forces. The 55 Wehrmacht 
divisions defending Normandy on 6 June (p. 61) 
is changed correctly to 58 in a later chapter. (p. 
313) The scattering of Army Group G after the 
French Riviera landing on 15 August (p. 283) is 
more accurately described later when Keegan 
writes that many in the Army Group were able 
“to escape up the valley of the Rhéne.”’ (p. 313) 
(Slips such as these will undoubtedly be rectified 
in subsequent editions.) 


THESE criticisms aside, Six Armies in Nor- 
mandy deserves a wide readership. What the late 
Cornelius Ryan did for one day of the Nor- 
mandy battle in The Longest Day, John Keegan 
has now done for the entire campaign. It is truly 
an original and thought-provoking work. 


Air War College 





MISSING: REALITIES AND 


PERCEPTIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


DR. LAWRENCE A. CLAYTON 


ance of an American, Charlie Horman, in 
Chile shortly after the military coup of 11 
September 1973, which overthrew the Socialist 
government of President Salvador Allende. It is 


HE movie Missing is about the disappear- 


based on a true incident, but there is a discon- 
certing failure of the moviemakers to tell the 
whole truth. 

Jack Lemmon portrays the father of Charlie 
Horman, and Sissy Spacek plays his wife. The 
son disappears in Santiago, and the father flies 
down from New York to help his daughter-in- 
law search for him. As the story unfolds, it 
appears that the missing American dabbled in 
leftist politics during the last months of the 
Allende regime. When it fell and the Chilean 
Army rounded up thousands of leftists and 
sympathizers for interrogation, prison, or exe- 
cution, the American was caught in the dragnet. 
Lemmon is gradually persuaded that United 
States officials were involved in the complicity 
to eliminate his son. The initial friendly rela- 
tionship between Lemmon and American dip- 
lomats turns into an embittered set of encoun- 
ters. Lemmon accuses the diplomats of not only 
sympathizing with the brutal behavior of the 
Chilean Army but of actively fomenting the 
coup through various police training arrange- 
ments and other activities. The father ultimately 
accuses the official U.S. establishment of cosign- 
ing the death warrant for his son on the premise 
that the Chileans would not have killed an 
American citizen without the active collusion of 
an American official, whether from State, De- 
fense, Central Intelligence Agency, or acting in 
some other covert capacity. 

The Chileans eventually reveal that Charlie 
Horman was executed in the National Stadium. 
His father returns to the United States and sues 


the Department of State, Henry Kissinger, and 
other high officials for criminal negligence. The 
suit failed; the movie ends; but not the questions 
or the messages. 

Indeed, there are many questions and mes- 
sages in this movie: There was Jack Lemmon’s 
portrayal of a middle-class American frustrated 
by the very bureaucrats he supports through his 
hard-earned tax dollars, as the old lament goes. 
It is perhaps a legitimate gripe but one strangely 
out of place in Chile under siege. 

During the coup, Chile was an ugly country, 
riven by deep political passions where partisans 
fought each other without quarter. Allende’s 
brand of communism had reduced Chile to neat 
economic impotence since his election in 1970; 
and the reaction of the Army, representing the 
majority of Chileans, was violent as they rooted 
out and extirpated the Communists. Allende’s 
leftist supporters in the fields, factories, schools, 
and universities were prepared for this final 
confrontation, and the outcome was tragically 
predictable. Lemmon, the innocent American, 


stepped into this ugliness and was appalled by 


the apparent wantonness of the shooting, kill- 
ing, and cruelty. 

But the movie failed to display both sides of 
this violence. All we see are soldiers, tanks, 
caroming jeeps with stuttering machine guns, 
swaggering officers, jackbooted commandos. 
What Missing fails to show are the factories 
manned by thousands of armed workers, the 
brutal fighting in the streets precipitated by 
bands of leftist and rightist goons, the bitter 
rhetoric of the politicians. There can be no 
doubt that the Chilean Army behaved brutally. 
That it the 
problems of Chile is simply left out of Missing. 
Jack Lemmon’s righteous indignation is a hu- 


was but a symptom of greater 
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man reaction to violence, but the movie isolates 


the army and the violence. Thus, only a part of 


this truth is revealed. 

American complicity in the coup is alleged in 
a rather crude fashion. If one is to believe the 
simplistic exchange between Charlie Horman 
and an unidentified American official in Valpa- 
raiso, some Americans came down from Pana- 
ma to ‘‘doa job,” and it got done. Next stop was 
Bolivia—and this makes a travesty of the truth. 
If some Americans were involved in coup plot- 
ting and in the active support—moral or other- 
wise—of the Chilean military, then let the proof 
be offered. Even if it were true, to imply that the 
Chilean coup of 11 September 1973 was the 
work of Americans is to display a massive igno- 
rance of Chilean realities and to indulge fatu- 
ously in the belief of the powers of Americans to 
influence matters with such a high hand in that 
part of the world. The overthrow of Allende was 
a Chilean affair. Americans and their influence 
and monies were used or conscripted by both 
sides, but they did not make the coup or ‘“‘do a 
job.” 

One of the lessons of modern times has been a 
realization of the limits of American power. 
Vietnam, Tehran, Nicaragua, the soft and ten- 
der portions of the world fairly jump out at us as 
defeats of American policy or as failures of 
American power to be projected. Missing is 
ironically set in a country that we count as one 
of our ‘“‘victories,’”’ a socialist government up- 
ended by middle and right-wing forces. But it 
was not “our” victory. It was a turn in Chilean 
history—victory or defeat is to be viewed from 
one’s political perspective—determined largely 


by Chilean dynamics. This is not to underesti- 
mate the effects of international coercion in 
Chile before, during, and immediately after 
Allende’s overthrow. The official United States 
position was basically hostile to Allende, and 
the pressures put on Chile, such as largely cut- 
ting off the flow of international credits, was 
considerable. When Allende turned to the Com- 
munist bloc for assistance, he received only a 
cold shoulder. Cuba was one experiment that 
the Soviet Union could ill afford again. It cost 
too much to maintain a socialist/communist 
beachhead in the Caribbean that had failed to 
expand its revolution. Chile thus did not receive 
the support of her ideological supporters when 
she most needed it. 

The one scene I found most poignant and 
revealing featured a pair of chickens whose pres- 
ence was figurative rather than literal. A young 
Chilean socialist is explaining to an American 
friend what Allende’s revolutionary regime has 
meant to Chile. 

“Tf you have two cars, now you share one with 
your deprived brother,’ the Chilean explained. 
He continued, ‘and if you have two chickens, 
you share one with a friend who was hungry.” 

The sad truth of Chile under Allende was that 
by 1973 there were no more chickens to share. 
Socialist economics reduced Chile to bread 
lines, meatless days, and chickenless shops. 
Those scenes are not in Missing, thus crippling 
its statement for peace and sanity and order by 
distorting the truth and reducing the film to a 
political diatribe. We can better be served by the 
truth than by dogma, of the left or the right. 


Department of History 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
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The Future of European Alliance Systems: NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact edited by Arlene Idol Broadhurst. Boulder, 
Colorado: Westview Press, 1983, 316 pages, $22.50. 

The Political Reliability of the Warsaw Pact Armies: The 
Southern Tier by Ivan Vulgyes. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press Policy Studies, 1982, 115 pages, 
$25.75. 


Recent developments in both halves of divided Europe 
call into renewed question the cohesion and viability of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. Changes in the domestic 
foundations of the foreign policy of each of the two global 
superpowers, their continued confrontation in Europe, and 
their competition further afield—all serve to render even 
more urgent a realistic assessment of the current state of the 
military-political alliance systems which they lead. Toward 
this end the volume edited by Arlene Broadhurst has much 
to offer. The twelve papers it contains remain as topical 
today as they were two years ago when first delivered at an 
international symposium of Western specialists on Euro- 
pean security held in Munich. Ranging from theoretical 
ruminations about alliance systems in general to practical 
calculations of such matters as resource allocation in NATO 
and the Warsaw Treaty Organization, the volume’s overall 
focus is on the issue of European security in its political and 
socioeconomic as well as military settings. 

The four papers devoted to NATO are particularly 
instructive if only because of the diversity-of their points of 
view and frequently contradictory conclusions, both aptly 
indicative of particularistic differences within the alliance 
itself. While no less informative, the four papers that deal 
with the Warsaw Pact are marked by considerably less 
diversity of approach, which is scarcely surprising. Indeed, 
the juxtaposition of these two sets of papers makes a basic 
point that somehow tends to get slighted in many of the 
individual presentations: the qualitative distinction be- 
tween NATO as a voluntary and therefore necessarily 
pluralistic alliance; and the Warsaw Pact which, quite apart 
from the threat that it may pose to the West, constitutes an 
instrument of coercion whose primary purpose remains the 
maintenance of the Soviet Union's political hegemony over 
its erstwhile East European satellites. 

Just how reliable would the Warsaw Pact’s armed forces 
be in the event of an actual military conflict? This question 
is of obvious concern to strategic planners, East and West. 
Ivan Volgyes's study, originally prepared under Department 
of Defense contract, provides an in-depth analysis of the 
political reliability of the Bulgarian, Romanian, and Hun- 
garian armed forces. Surveying the various meanings of 
reliability, Volgyes acknowledges the virtual impossibility 
of “operationalizing” the concept. To be sure, he offers a 
listing of a dozen “main components of reliability” and uses 
them in discussing each of the three southern tier countries 
under consideration. But, to his great credit, he emphasizes 
that ultimately ‘‘everything depends on situation and ter- 


rain” or, to paraphrase his sometimes less than elegant 
terminology, reliability is 
specific.” 

Beyond the pointed if seemingly facile titles of Volgyes’s 
core chapters—‘‘Bulgaria: A Faithful Ally,” “Romania: A 
Dubious Partner,” ‘“‘Hungary: Problematical Performer’ — 
the reader will find a wealth of pertinent data and plausible 
inferences. To note only two such instances, mention can be 
made of Volgyes’s treatment of the role of the historical 
experience of Hungary's pre-Communist Army in shaping 
its present-day self-image; of perhaps even greater political 
significance is his probing dissection of the factors that may 
incline Romania's military establishment toward a more 
pro-Soviet stance than that of Ceausescu and could conceiv- 
ably impel it to action against his regime. 

Volgyes’s study concludes with a discussion of policy 
options for the West toward the Warsaw Pact’s southern 
flank. He opts for a high profile policy featuring energeti- 
cally competitive relations with the U.S.S.R. reasoning that 
while this tack might push both Bulgaria and Hungary 
closer to the U.S.S.R., it would strengthen Romania's 
independence. Given Volgyes’s own analysis of Romania's 
domestic situation, one may well question whether playing 
the Romanian card to the extent he recommends is well 
advised. That aside, considering the current state of the 
Western alliance, one wonders whether Volgyes’s policy 
recommendations do not amount to another case of “‘easier 
said than done.” 


“nation- and circumstance- 


Dr. Melvin Croan 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Television’s Vietnam: A Visual Essay. Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University, Department of History, 1982, $200 
rental, $500 purchase 


Professors David H. Culbert and Peter Rollins have 
assembled a visual essay composed of film clips from televi- 
sion newscasts, commercials from the 1960s, and their own 
interviews with major participants in the Vietnam War, 
men like General William C. Westmoreland and Walt W 
Rostow. Using a news broadcast format, Culbert, the narra- 
tor, propels the viewer through three case studies that depict, 
each in a different way, how the television news version of 
the Vietnam War differed from reality 

Culbert and Rollins chose three events in 1967 and 1968 
that polarized and crystallized American opinion on the 
Vietnam War: the battle for Khe Sanh, the Tet offensive, and 
the execution of a Vietcong by Saigon Police Chief Colonel 
Nguyen Loc Loan. 

The way television news depicted each of these events 
differed from the realities surrounding the situations. For 
instance, the battle for Khe Sanh, in the autumn of 1967 and 
winter of 1968, was a great victory for the strategy of General 
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Westmoreland. He put 5000 U.S. Marines and a contingent 
of the Army of the Republic of Vietnam Rangers into an old 
French fortress at Khe Sanh, astride Route 9, a major Com- 
munist infiltration route into the northern part of South 
Vietnam. Hoping for a Dien Bien Phu-type victory, North 
Vietnam’s Vo Nguyen Giap moved four divisions into siege 
positions around the Marines. For months the battle for Khe 
Sanh raged and, according to television news, our besieged 
Marines were taking a pounding and were in constant 
danger of being overrun. Through interviews and by relat- 
ing the facts of the siege, Culbert shows that while the 
struggle for Khe Sanh was bitter, the Americans were not ina 
precarious position. In fact, Giap’s forces took the pound- 
ing. The North Vietnamese made a fundamental error in 
assuming that Khe Sanh would be another Dien Bien Phu. 
They had not considered the differences between the French 
position and the American situation. Unlike the French, the 
Americans could count on unprecedented amounts of air 
power to support their troops. While Dien Bien Phu was 200 
miles from support bases, Khe Sanh was less than 20 miles 
from securely held friendly positions. In the end, Giap suf- 
fered defeat, but according to the major networks, it was 
Westmoreland and the Americans who had blundered at 
Khe Sanh 

The Tet offensive was another example of a tactical vic- 
tory turned into a political and strategic defeat by television 
news. Culbert makes the point that television coverage of the 
Tet offensive registered strongly with many Americans 
because we more readily identify with fighting in the cities 
than we do with struggles in the jungle. Most historians 
agree that the Tet offensive was a staggering military defeat 
for the Vietcong. However, because of the way it was 
depicted on television, the Tet offensive became a decisive 
turning point in the war. After the Tet offensive, public 
opinion in America shifted against continued involvement 
in the war. 

Perhaps the most significant event during the Tet offen- 
sive, in the minds of Americans, was the execution of a 
Vietcong officer by Saigon Police Chief Nguyen Loc Loan. 
Culbert’s interview with the photographer is revealing. 
According to the photographer, he and the camera crew 
knew that the Vietcong lieutenant, who was in civilian 
clothes, had been caught firing at South Vietnamese troops. 
The photographer assumed General Nguyen was going to 
threaten the captive with his pistol, but instead he killed 
him. The event was recorded on film, without sound. When 
it appeared on the news, the sound of a gunshot had been 
added for effect. 

To illustrate the impact this episode had on Americans, 
Culbert interviews a history professor who tells of becoming 
ill when he saw the shooting on the evening newscast. The 
professor became active in the antiwar movement as a result 
of this one event. 

The Vietnam War tore at American society. It was not, 
however, our first unpopular war, though it was our long- 
est; and it was the first war subjected to the scrutiny of an 
uncensored press. Traditionally, significant segments of the 
population have been opposed to each of our wars. The 
Korean War was no more popular than the Vietnam War, 
but it was shorter. A large part of our population was 
opposed to American entry into World War II until, nearly 


three years after it began, we were directly attacked, and we 
did not enter World War I until its last year. Americans are 
not a warlike people. Our tendency is to distrust the mil- 
itary. These are facts with which we in the profession of arms 
have to contend, for better or for worse. Television and a free 
press are also part of the equation. Television’s Vietnam can 
be a helpful tool in understanding the role of the press in the 
Vietnam War. 

E.H.T. 


The Defense Policies of Nations: A Comparative Study 
edited by Douglas J. Murray and Paul R. Viotti. Balti- 
more and London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982, 
492 pages, $35.00 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


This sturdy volume, set in about 800 words on each 
double-columned page, packs an immense amount of 
information and analysis. It essays no comprehensive the- 
ory; better yet, it provides a sensible, useful, and fully fleshed 
framework for the study of comparative defense policy. 

The editors, both faculty members at the United States Air 
Force Academy, adopted the country study approach and 
asked the contributors to use acommon framework of analy- 
sis. This framework, in summary, consists of four parts: the 
international environment as seen by the state under discus- 
sion; the particular national objectives, strategy, and mili- 
tary force employment doctrine of that state; the state's de- 
fense policymaking process; and various recurring issues— 
force posture, the use of force, weapons acquisition, arms 
control, and civi!-military relations. (pp. 5-7) 

The introduction, explaining the international environ- 
ment, and the final chapter, presenting a concluding com- 
parative perspective on defense policy, were written by the 
editors. Ten chapters were written especially for this vol- 
ume; they examine the defense policies of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France, West Ger- 
many, Sweden, Romania, Israel, the People’s Republic of 
China, and Japan. A particularly judicious selection of read- 
ings accompanies the country studies and includes pieces by 
Kenneth Waltz, Stanley Hoffmann, Henry Kissinger, Hans 
J. Morgenthau, Pierre Gallois, and others. Seven country 
bibliographic studies are included for guidance to further 
reading. 

With the exception of the editors’ concluding perspective, 
which should be read prior to reading the country studies 
and which deserves rereading as one progresses through the 
book, explicit comparisons are few. But this is just as well 
because it enhances the reader’s analytical skills by encour- 
aging his own comparisons. 

Based on sound scholarship and written by recognzed 
academic and professional practitioners, this volume meets 
the need of the practitioner for a relatively concise yet broad 
overview of the defense policies of several nations. It is 
eminently suited as a textbook for undergraduate or gradu- 
ate students. 

I highly recommend it for study by the professional 
officer. 

Dr. James H. Buck 
University of Georgia, Athens 













The Yankee Mariner and Sea Power: America’s Challenge of 
Ocean Space by Joyce J. Bartell, editor. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Transaction Books, 1982, 300 pages, $20.00. 


Too often, authors who discuss American sea power over- 
emphasize naval power at the expense of the other compo- 
nents of our sea power. This is clearly not the case with The 
Yankee Mariner and Sea Power, which is an excellent survey 
of the historical and contemporary aspects of U.S. maritime 
resources. As the result of a March 1981 conference spon- 
sored by the Center for Study of the American Experience, 
University of Southern California, the book does not suffer 
from the usual defects of published conference proceedings, 
in which isolated and sometimes fragmented themes on a 
topic are presented. Rather, most of the contributors to 
Yankee Mariner readily refer to each other's work, providing 
a comprehensive and integrated discussion of the subject. 

All the major aspects of the history of U.S. sea power are 
considered, as well as its contemporary components, includ- 
ing ocean engineering, the U.S. Navy and Merchant Marine, 
U.S. seaports, seabed mining, fishing, and naval strategy. 
There is even a delightful essay on the ocean's influence on 
American culture by John Craven. My favorite articles were 
a first-rate historical essay by Craig L. Symonds and a useful 
discussion by Richard L. Ackley, which, for its length, is one 
of the best appraisals of U.S. naval power to appear in quite 
some time. 

A few weak articles notwithstanding, The Yankee Mari- 
ner and Sea Power is well worth the reader’s time. It provides 
a broad-based guide to America’s past and present sea power 
and offers a detailed discussion of contemporary issues, 
including Law of the Sea, seabed mining, and the nutri- 
tional potential of the world’s oceans. Liberal use is made of 
charts and tables, providing the reader with the facts needed 
to evaluate the discussions and views that are presented. 
Overall, the book provides the foundation to support the 
conclusions of the final contributor, Professor Don Walsh of 
the University of Southern California, who does an excellent 
job of summarizing those assessments of U.S. sea power that 
are presented in earlier chapters. Walsh concludes with the 
guarded prediction that there could be a resurgence of U.S. 
maritime power—if we have “‘the will to seek out effective 
ways of planning and implementing [our] maritime pro- 
grams.”’ Walsh presents a convincing argument that a good 
beginning would be to launch the planning process for 
developing a national ocean policy framework. His final 
warning, that our position in the international community 
depends heavily on this resurgence, is both timely and 
cogently argued and provides the reader with much food for 
thought. 

Commander Bruce W. Watson, USN 
Defense Intelligence College 
Washington, D.C. 


Biographical Dictionary of World War I by Holger H. Her- 
wig and Neil M. Heyman. Westport, Connecticut: Green- 
wood Press, 1982, 424 pages, $49.95. 


This impressive work fills a large gap in the reference 
material on the Great War. Holger Herwig and Neil 
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Heyman have assembled the biographies of more than 300 
soldiers, sailors, and statesmen from all the combatants. 
Each entry includes essential biographical information, 
explains the individual’s wartime exploits, and often 
concludes with the authors’ assessment of his achievements 
and failures. There is also a short bibliography for each 
listing. In addition to the biographical dictionary, the 
volume contains six introductory essays: “Origins,” ““The 
Western Front,” ““The War in the East,” ““The War at Sea,” 
“The Home Front,” and “The Peace.” Appendixes include 
a World War I chronology, a bibliography, and an inter- 
esting listing of the prewar, wartime, and postwar occupa- 
tions of all the individuals whose biographies appear in this 
work. 

Inevitably in such an extensive work of scholarship, 
minor errors occur as well as interpretations with which a 
reviewer can quibble. Thus offensive a outrance was not a 
feature of the sixteen French war plans that preceded the 
ill-conceived Plan XVII (p. 11) but was introduced by Foch, 
de Grandmaison, and their disciples to the French Army and 
entered army planning through Marshal Joffre and his 
subordinates, who recast French war plans just before the 
outbreak of the war. A more serious criticism is the lack of a 
clearly defined criterion for inclusion in the volume. One 
looks in vain for Edith Cavell, Rupert Brooke, or even Pierre 
Paul and Jules Cambon in the dictionary. The authors have 
obviously limited their attention to key military and diplo- 
matic figures, but it would still be helpful to learn precisely 
how they made and limited their selections. 

Herwig and Heyman have conducted a truly prodigious 
research assignment and are to be congratulated for assem- 
bling so much material into a single volume. They have 
consulted not only the standard English language sources 
but a wide variety of information in Russian, German, and 
French. For the library or the scholar who specializes in the 
military and diplomatic aspects of the Great War, this 
volume will be a most welcome though rather expensive 
addition to the bookshelf. 

Captain Gary P. Cox, USAF 
The University of Virginia 


Fire Power: British Army Weapons and Theories of War, 
1904-1945 by Shelford Bidwell and Dominick Graham. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1982, 327 pages, $27.50. 


Those concerned with the operational military art, 
whether from the practical, professional, or scholarly point 
of view, will find Fire Power one of the best and most 
important works of modern military history in recent years. 
The reason is straightforward; it is one of the few studies that 
fill the gap between sweeping explanatory generalizations 
and demonstrated results on the battlefield. 

As an example of the way in which this competently 
researched, clearly written, and well-organized book de- 
scribes and places in context the all-important tactical 
mechanics of war, consider a key example, the matter of the 
short, intensive, preattack artillery barrage in World War I. 
As Shelford Bidwell and Dominick Graham explain, a 
barrage had to achieve concentration in both time and space 
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to be genuinely intensive. That meant precise accuracy. It 
also required effective centralized control. Neither was 
available in 1914, and neither came easily 

It goes without saying that a short barrage had to be 
accurate to be intensive and that it had to be intensive to be 
effective. Firing blind, whatever the volume of fire, simply 
could not produce the requisite physical destruction of fire 
positions, dugouts, and barbed-wire entanglements. Neither 
did it produce the psychological shock of an unexpected, 
intensive barrage. 

But in 1915, the only way to bring down precise artillery 
fire at long ranges was to “‘register in,’’ battery by battery, 
observing the fall shot from forward observation posts or, 
increasingly, from the air, correcting the fall of shot until the 
battery was ‘“‘on.”’ This took time, the more so since air-to- 
ground communications were primitive and since only one 
battery at a time could register in a given area without 
creating hopeless confusion in the ensuing welter of shell- 
bursts. The enemy artillery, of course, would reply with 
counterbattery fire while this was going on. An extended 
artillery duel to silence hostile counterbatteries therefore had 
to be fought and won before registration on the all impor- 
tant front-line targets could begin. Under such circum- 
stances tactical—as opposed to strategic—surprise was next 
to impossible to achieve. 

The alternative, shooting accurately “off the map,” by 
surprise and without preregistration depended on far more 
than somebody's bright idea or simple recognition of the 
problem, as the pundits would have us believe. First of all, 
precise maps were needed, accurate to within tens of feet. 
That, in turn, depended on major advances in cartography 
and aerial photography (remember that the hostile as well as 
the friendly side of the front had to be mapped). Finally, 
techniques had to be developed for quickly and reliably 
establishing the orientation of each gun to within one or two 
minutes of a degree of angle and for predicting the effect of 
the wind and minute changes in temperature and humidity 
on the fall of the shot. All of this took time, and meanwhile 
commanders and their staffs became accustomed to the 
“old” methods. 

The remarkable thing, viewed from the enlightened 
tactical and technical perspective of hindsight, is not that the 
short, intensive barrage was so long in coming but that it 
came at all, more or less simultaneously, in the British and 
German armies. It, in fact, represented a major technical 
achievement for which the much-maligned commanders- 
in-chief and their senior artillerists can take considerable 
credit. The authors make the point well, and it is only one 
such point among many. 

While the book's unabashedly British perspective sharpens 
its force, it does place demands on the reader. It is difficult, 
for example, to appreciate fully the authors’ fascinating (and 
convincing) commentary on the regimental system's built- 
in resistance to technical change in the 1920s and ‘30s 
without a better knowledge of British social history and 
attitudes than most American readers will possess. Simi- 
larly, Bidwell and Graham presume a good working 
knowledge on the reader's part of the operational military 
history of World War II and at least the Western Front in 
World War I. 

These cautions should not dissuade the potential military 


reader. This is an excellent book, both in overall conception 
and detail. It cannot be too highly recommended. 


Dr. John F. Guilmartin, Jr 
Rice University 
Houston, Texas 


American Defense Policy (Fifth Edition) edited by John F. 
Reichart and Steven R. Sturm. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982, 860 pages, $35.00 
cloth, $14.95 paper 


Those teaching in the defense policy area who have 
traditionally relied on this Air Force Academy-produced 
compendium of articles v, :1] be relieved at the arrival of this 
latest edition of American Defense Policy; the fourth edition 
was getting pretty badly out of date. John Reichart and 
Steven Sturm, political science faculty members at the 
Academy, have ably followed the tradition of earlier vol- 
umes by producing a comprehensive list of articles by 
important commentators on different aspects of the defense 
problem. One may not assign the entire book to a class, but 
there will be no problem in choosing a satisfying selection of 
readings from these pages 

The fifth edition is not simply a reproduction of earlier 
volumes. The editors, reflecting changing policy issues, 
have changed emphases in accordance with the times. For 
instance, there is relatively more attention given to questions 
of strategy and decision-making than in the fourth volume 
At the same time, other matters are given less space; the 
debate over the AVF virtually disappears, and the discussion 
of arms control is broadened beyond the SALT mode. 
Recognizing that this is a textbook and not casual bookshelf 
reading, the fifth edition of American Defense Policy is a 
valuable addition that meets the usual high standards for 
this series. 

Dr. Donald M. Snow 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 


Blériot XI: The Story of a Classic Aircraft by Tom D 
Crouch. Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1982, 
143 pages, $8.95 paper 


Among the more fascinating aspects of early aviation are 
the trial-and-error methods the pioneers used to develop and 
shape not only their aircraft but aviation history. Dr. Tom 
D. Crouch has woven such a story into an extremely readable 
narrative in the National Air and Space Museum's Blériot 
XI: The Story of a Classic Aircraft (Volume 5, Famous 
Aircraft of the National Air and Space Museum). Crouch 
describes vividly the infatuation of Louis Bleriot with 
aeronautics. Well educated and an industrialist of some 
means, Blériot indulged his enthusiasm almost to the point 
of bankruptcy. But he persevered, and his most successful 
machine, the Blériot XI, carried him across the English 
Channel on 25 July 1909. 

Although much of the theme of the book centers on the 
aircraft itself, Crouch has not lost sight of the human 





element that made it all possible. He has carefully docu- 
mented Blériot’s early experiments, describing in detail both 
failures and successes. He then discusses the successful high- 
wing monoplane, an open-box frame structure, powered by 
a three-cylinder engine, capable of 25-horsepower, which 
carried the exposed Blériot to fame and fortune. Moreover, 
the flight, because it linked England and France and bridged 
what until then had been a major geographic barrier, 
symbolized, says Crouch, “the coming of age of the aircraft.” 

The final portion of the volume consists of a series of 
useful appendixes that contain, among other items, a 
chronology and detailed drawings of the famous Blériot XI. 
For those interested in early aviation history, this well-illus- 
trated history (129 black-and-white photographs) must be 
judged an extremely useful addition to the specialist's 
library. 


Lloyd H. Cornett, Jr 
Albert F. Simpson Historical Research Center 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Women in Khaki, The American Enlisted Woman by 
Michael L.. Rustad. New York: Praeger, 1982, 285 pages 


Women in Khaki is concerned exclusively with enlisted 
women, with primary focus on women serving at a number 
of Army posts in West Germany. Michael Rustad researched 
the book over a period of nearly four years while teaching for 
the University of Maryland in Europe. The work, which 
served as his Ph.D. dissertation, concerns itself with enlisted 
women, but it is also a critique of the all-volunteer force. 


Despite too many lapses into sociological jargon, the book is 
readable. Rustad begins with a historical and cross-cultural 
review of women in the military. Those who believe that 


women began serving only during World War II will find 
this chapter enlightening. Rustad dips back to antiquity to 
trace the participation of the women in and with armies up 
to the present. 

rhe primary thrust of the book is contemporary, however. 
Rustad examines eight reasons for using increasing num- 
bers of women in the American military before shifting his 
focus toa study of enlisted women now serving at U.S. Army 
bases in West Germany. He concludes that there are two 
distinct armies: “His” and “Hers."’ To illustrate this conten- 
tion, he uses personal observations and interviews with both 
male and female soldiers to define various roles assumed by 
each in adjusting to “Her Army” and “His Army.”’ He 
defines the male roles as ‘Barracks Rat,” ‘‘Heads,”’ “‘Lifers,”’ 
and “Red Necks.”’ Female roles are listed as ‘‘Super-Soldier,”’ 
“Daddy's Little Girl,” ‘“‘“Mama,"’ and ““The Lone Ranger of 
Women’s Liberation.”’ Other topics discussed from both the 
male and female points of view are military justice, en- 
croachment on personal time, assaults on identity, and 
difficulties in maintaining family life. Rustad concludes 
that the Army is a greedy and venal institution which is in 
need of the reforms be recommends. 

Because Women in Khaki was developed from a Ph.D 
dissertation, the documentation is solid. It includes a 
substantial number of statistical tables as well as two 
appendixes. 
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One factual error that cannot go unmentioned is the 
author’s assertion at the beginning of the book that women 
serving in Southeast Asia were restricted to medical duties. 
The fact is that women served in a variety of fields in 
Vietnam and Thailand. Women in the Air Force, for 
instance, served in intelligence, personnel, maintenance, 
protocol, and public affairs, just to name a few areas. Despite 
the overindulgence in sociological jargon and the error in 
fact mentioned earlier, I recommend what is a bold and 
sure-to-be controversial look at women in the Army to 
anyone with academic or professional interest in the subject 
I especially recommend the book to those commanders who 
want to gain a better understanding of the enlisted women 
and men in their units. 

Lieutenant Colonel Nancy B. Samuelson, USAF 
AFROTC Detachment 115 
University of Connecticut 


Women in the Military: An Unfinished Revolution by 
Major General Jeanne Holm, USAF (Ret). Novato, Cali- 
fornia: Presidio Press, 1982, 398 pages, $16.95 


Major General Jeanne Holm has achieved another first in 
her career. The first woman general of the Air Force has 
contributed a major work in the field of women’s studies 
with a book that covers the history of women in the Ameri- 
can military 

Divided into three sections, the first covers woman's mil- 
itary role from the Revolutionary War through the end of 
World War II. General Holm clearly identifies problems 
encountered by women, including the problems of status for 
women volunteers, the difficulties that women commanders 
faced with civilian and military bureaucracies, and the 
mind-set of the women who volunteered and worked for the 
four grueling years of World War II to serve their country 
Issues such as uniforms, social caste in the military, and its 
effects on the independent and egalitarian volunteers bring 
these women alive for the reader. There is even a subsection 
on the often overlooked, even smaller minority, the black 
military woman 

The second section of Women in the Military deals with 
the Integration Act, which legally established the right of 
women to be considered full and equal partners in the 
military. The role of women in the services is explored by 
examining the American military experience first in Korea 
and then in the slowly escalating involvement in Vietnam 
Throughout these chapters, General Holm presents ari 
accurate picture of the precarious struggle of women to 
maintain the status quo that they had perilously won 

The third section is a strong, well-written examination of 
the impact of the women’s movement and the all-volunteer 
force on certain military policies (e.g., dependency claims, 
integration of service academies, the opening of restricted 
career fields to women, and the question of woman's obliga- 
tion for the draft and combat). General Holm has also 
compiled a substantial bibliography as an introduction to 
further study of women in the military 

Despite its merit, General Holm’s book is not without 
shortcomings. She repeatedly leaves this reader wishing for 
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more behind-the-scene narrative concerning top-level deci- 
sions and those who were responsible for them. For instance, 
her style comes alive when she describes individuals such as 
Jacqueline Cochran 


Cochran was the kind of person who could sweep into 
George Air Force Base at the controls of her own C-47 
with a perfect three point landing, toss her fur coat to the 
nearest colonel to hold, talk over old times with the 
commanding general, meet a few military women, and 
be off again—all in the space of an hour 


Holm’s narrative flows easily, but the book may well have 
been more successful had it been organized in a topical 
format. The chronological approach sometimes blurs the 
sequence of events. General Holm’s strongest arguments 
deal with her discussion of benefits, discrimination, and 
interservice policies. She has a sure knowledge of the idio- 
syncrasies of the Air Force system, such as her view on 
promotion policies: 


The Air Force was quick to point out that it promotes 
not just on effectiveness ratings but on what it calls the 
“whole-man” concept. The proceedings of the selection 
board are secret, but it is common knowledge that the 
system is weighted to favor the rated officer, the academy 
graduate, the unit commander, the officer with combat 
service, the professional school graduate, and the Regu- 
lar officer. In each category, women have been either 
entirely excluded or at a disadvantage over the years. 


General Holm’s persisting in her role of impartial chron- 
icler even to the point of referring to herself in the third 
person when dealing with her administration as WAF Direc- 
tor is somewhat disarming. She might well do military 
history an additional service by writing an autobiography. 

Nonetheless, this book's primary achievement is its forth- 
right treatment of topics that the military establishment 
and military historians must address in the near future. It 
will become doubly difficult to evade these topics now that 
General Holm has so addressed them 

General Holm’s section on myths is a fitting conclusion 
to the book; and its promise should make the military estab- 
lishment face up squarely to the challenges of the ‘“Unfin- 
ished Revolution.”’ As such, Women in the Military is as 
much a cornerstone of military women’s history as Mattie F 
Treadwell's The Women’s Army Corps. Active duty mil- 
itary women owe a debt of thanks for General Holm’'s con- 
tinuing efforts on behalf of all service women 


Captain Rita Victoria Gomez, USAF 
Office of Air Force History 
Washineton, D.« 


“Dear Bart”: Washington Views of World War II by Glen G. 
H. Perry. Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 1983, 
341 pages, $29.95. 


By 1941, the New York Sun was nearing the end of a long 
and distinguished history. Yet it was fortunate as it entered 
its final decade to have two able representatives in Washing- 
ton, bureau chief Phelps Adams and Glen Perry, a Princeto- 
nian who had gone to work as a reporter for the Sun in 1927. 


Adams and Perry did not achieve such fame as their 
Washington contemporaries Walter Lippmann and Mar- 
quis Childs, for example, probably because they left news- 
paper work to take positions in industry as relatively young 
men. Their contributions to journalism were nevertheless 
meaningful. 

During this period journalists, with few exceptions, were 
imbued with a spirit of patriotism that led them to cooperate 
with the government in keeping items out of print that were 
declared to be wartime secrets. However, then as now, 
information gathered off-the-record from personally culti- 
vated sources—the “backgrounder’’—was invaluable to an 
editor, enabling him to discriminate between bona fide news 
and rumor, between the major forthcoming story and the 
minor one, and to allocate news space judiciously. Adams 
and Perry worked assiduously to keep their editor, Edmond 
Bartnett, (the “Dear Bart’’ of the book's title) so informed. 
They forwarded many confidential memoranda to him, 
some so sensitive that they requested Bartnett destroy the 
copies received. 

Fortunately, many of these memoranda have survived and 
have been compiled for publication by Perry. By no means 
do they represent a comprehensive view of the war; for 
instance, those who were at the fronts could not be in 
Washington to give interviews, and many other major fig- 
ures who were in the capital—the President included—are 
scarcely involved in these documents. Others, perhaps, are 
overrepresented. Chief of Naval Operations Ernest J. King, a 
man Perry came to admire and who was without doubt 
Perry's best source among America’s military leaders, domi- 
nates more than a dozen of the memoranda. In contrast, 
Army Chief of Staff George C. Marshall and Henry “Hap” 
Arnold, Commanding General of the Army Air Forces, 
appear less often. Among others whose views are presented 
are Patrick J. Hurley, America’s special envoy to China, 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox and his successor James 
Forrestal, and several British officers, including Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham and Field Marshal Sir John Dill. 

Despite these limitations, the letters offer many fascinat- 
ing insights into grand strategy and interallied relations as 
well as the personalities of many leading figures in the 
Second World War. King, for instance, whose public image 
was austere, even flinty, was amazingly frank in what he 
said, frequently criticizing the British for poor tactics and 
lack of aggressive spirit and making clear that he disagreed 
-vith the need for the Italian campaign as well as the manner 
of its execution. On several occasions he actually alerted 
Perry and a few other newspapermen to upcoming opera- 
tions, as they met in small, genial, no-notes-taken gather- 
ings. The CNO once startled his listeners by announcing 
that even as they talked American troops were preparing to 
land at the Lingayen beaches in the Philippines. 

Despite the attention devoted to King’s views, other sec- 
tions are by no means devoid of interest. One perceptive 


theme that was expressed on several occasions by leaders as 
diverse as Knox, Wendell Willkie, Eddie Rickenbacker, and 
Gardner Cowles of the Office of War Information was the 
realization that a victorious Soviet Union would be likely to 
assert control over the nations along its western borders. 
Air enthusiasts will not find as much as they might like in 
this volume, for the only Army Air Forces spokesmen to 





appear are Arnold and Rickenbacker. However, those whose 
interest cover World War II as a whole will find this book 
rewarding, for it presents insightful glimpses into the 
thoughts of many of the war's leading personalities. The 
chronological arrangement of the memoranda allows the 
reader to view the conflict along with them and makes “Dear 
Bart”: Washington Views of World War II a unique source 
for an understanding of the war years. 
Dr. Lloyd J. Graybar 
Department of History 
Eastern Kentucky University 


Daytime Star: The Story of Our Sun by Charles Mitton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1981, 191 pages, 
$14.95. 


This comprehensive examination of every major aspect of 
solar research is definitely not for the average military 
reader. While the book is fascinating and generally easy- 
going, it presents little of importance for professional stu- 
dies. As a tour de force and an exposition on the sun, it is 
easily the most compact, most up-to-date, and most com- 
plete single volume yet written on the subject. 

Charles Mitton ranges the entire spectrum of subjects, 
illuminating the history of solar observation up to the most 
recent satellite data, theories of the structure and workings of 
the sun, the effects and causes of the sunspots; in other 
words, just about any subject of interest to the layman con- 
cerning this system of planets’ sole star. The only troubles an 
educated layman might have with the book are the infre- 
quent discussions on neutrinos and their generation in the 
sun. Otherwise, the descriptions of quantum mechanics are 
minimal, and some of the methods of investigation and 
results read like a good detective story. The inclusion of an 
overview of solar energy possibilities is quite timely 

The limited audience to which this book appeals will find 
Daytime Star an indispensable single volume resource for 
information concerning the sun. 


Parker Temple II, USAF 
indrews AFB, Maryland 


Captain I 


Ground Rules: Soviet and American Involvement in Re- 
gional Conflicts by Joanne Gowa and Nils H. Wessel] 
Philadelphia: Foreign Policy Research Institute, 1982, 
104 pages 


Amid a multitude of measures that could be devised to 
deter Soviet intervention, one approach—explicit and mu- 
tually agreed-on ground rules of restraint—might work 
Such an approach is the subject of Ground Rules. The study 
is the product of the Foreign Policy Research Institute, an 
organization devoted to research and analysis of interna- 
tional developments affecting the national security interests 
of the United States. Authors Joanne Gowa and Nils H 
Wessell examine the ground rules that exist, or ought to 
exist, governing Soviet and American behavior 

Such a code of conduct has been a popular idea in both 
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capitals during periods of détente while diminishing during 
periods of tension. “To regulate their relationship . . ., the 
Soviet Union and the United States have relied largely upon 
tacit rules of the game, careful management of crises, and 
incentive or linkage strategies, each of which has weaknesses 
that could be partially remedied by the establishment. . . of 
guidelines of mutual restraint.” (p. 3) 

Such guidelines of mutual restraint must contain certain 
factors. One of these is the adherence to international 
agreements (whether from a desire for reciprocity or bureau- 
cratic habit). A second factor deals with the preservation of 
status quo, forexample, Yugoslavia and Europe. Third, the 
best approach is through incrementalism. Fourth, the exist- 
ence of parity between the two superpowers in the form of 
military presence is a major precondition for mutual re- 
straint. Finally, linkage continues to be productive, espe- 
cially when applied in a broad perspective 

In summation, the applicability of ground rules appears 
to be a function of the stage of maturation of a crisis. The 
specifics of region, culture, etc., must also be considered 
“Ground rules, designed to pose an obstacle to crisis, func- 
tion as a sort of prior supplement to crisis management.” (p 
104) To be effective they must be broadly compatible, ap- 
plied in an atmosphere of regional stability, and comparable 
in application by the outside powers 


Dr. Robert G. Manerum 
Howard Payne University 
Brownwood, Texas 


MI 9: Escape and Evasion, 1939-1945 by M. R. D. Foot and J 
M. Langley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1980, 351 pages, 
$13.95 
Evasion and escape is a subject matter too often neglected 


The authors have ably chronicled the imagin- 
Allied evasion and 


until too late 
ative and innovative development of 
escape in World War II with particular emphasis on the 
buildup of U.K. U.S. evasion and escape capabilities in the 
European Theater of Operations. MI 9 was the British staff 
element responsible for the development of evasion and 
escape doctrine, training, support (including intelligence 
communications), and equipment. The United States learned 
quickly in World War II to tie on to the already established 
British expertise and innovativeness in special operations, 
evasion and escape and covert warfare, and the resulting 
United Kingdom United States evasion and escape effort in 
the European Theater worked remarkably well 

The Foot-Langley book details the wemendous and often 


self-sacrificing aid of numerous citizens of the Axis-occu- 


pied countries in assisting Allied evaders and escapers. A 


tremendous debt is owed to those quiet heroes, many of 
whom died anonymously; and to the Allied evaders, escapers 
and prisoners of war who attempted to carry on the fight as 
best they could under arduous constraints 

As to lessons for the future, the Review reader will be 
struck by the twemendous contrast between World War II 
and the Korean Southeast Asian (SEA) conflicts in terms of 
evasion and escape support to be expected from the popu- 
lace. The tremendous successes of the Air Rescue Service and 
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its successor, the Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Service, in 
the Korean and SEA conflicts, respectively, should not cause 
false complacency for future conflicts where hostile forces 
may be able to marshal significant opposition to rescue 
efforts in combat zones. Similarly, we cannot afford to be 
overly confident that foreign nationals will be able or wil- 
ling to react as favorably in support of downed allied aircrew 
as was the case in World War II. 

Although it is difficult to presage the circumstances of 
possible future conflicts, it is certain that positive attributes 
such as physical fitness and good health, a solid grounding 
in basic military skills (map reading, fieldcraft, field sanita- 
tion, etc.), esprit de corps, and most particularly a mental 
will to survive with honor will be essential for successful 
survival, evasion, and, if necessary, escape from captivity. 

MI 9: Escape and Evasion should be required reading for 
Review readers involved in operations, plans, and intelli- 
gence. 

Lieutenant Colonel John A. Hurley, USAFR 
Hq USAF 


Fighting Power: German and U.S. Army Performance, 
1939-1945 by Martin van Creveld. Westport, Connecticut: 
Greenwood Press, Contributions in Military History No. 
32, 1982, 198 pages, $27.50. 


Who fought better in World War II, the Germans or the 
Americans? That is not a question in this book; it is an 
established fact. Martin van Creveld accepts the results of 
two methods for quantifying combat performance devel- 
oped by Colonel Trevor N. Dupuy, U.S. Army (Ret). Ona 
“man for man and unit for unit’’ basis, one instance shows 
the Germans to have been ‘‘20 to 30 percent more effective” 
than the British and American forces facing them. The 
other, ‘“‘man for man” only, shows a German superiority on 
an order of 50 percent. The figures pertain exclusively to 
ground forces, as does the whole book. 

The question is: Why did the Germans fight better? The 
answer is that the Germans had greater “fighting power,” 
which is defined as being ‘‘the sum total of mental qualities 
that make men fight.” The latter are seen as being generated 
in each national military force by its place in society and its 
doctrine, command principles, organization, personnel administra- 
tion, maintenance of combat efficiency, rewards and pun- 
ishments, and concepts of leadership. Those provide the 
subjects of the chapters and the framework within which the 
author examines, in predominantly statistical terms, the 
underpinnings of fighting power in the two armies. 

The focus is on the German Army, “‘to find out the secret 
of the German Army’s exceptional fighting power.” In 
separate shorter segments, the U.S. Army provides contrast, 
which is distinct, to say the least. German strengths and 
American shortcomings alternate with a regularity that 
leaves no doubt as to the thrust of the argument, but does not 
do quite the same for its validity. One wonders, for instance, 
whether a right-wrong comparison does not impose a cer- 
tain consistency for its own sake and whether it is really 
possible to rule out so potentially pervasive a variable as 
national character merely by showing some psychological 


tests and one comparison of numbers and duration of wars 
to have been inconclusive. 

In conclusion, Martin van Creveld states: “It [the German 
Army] went for quality, and quality was what it got. In this, 
without a doubt, lav the secret of its fighting power.” The 
U.S. Army, on the other hand, “aimed at confronting the 
enemy with the greatest possible firepower” and thereby 
degraded fighting power by concentrating on “‘mechanical 
efficiency.”” The Americans, he contends, would have done 
better had they adopted the German practices more or less 
in toto and could, even today, profitably employ a number of 
them, such as decentralization of selection, training, and 
promotion. 

While most of those who have studied the war or knew it 
firsthand will probably not be disposed to deny the German 
superiority in fighting power or the collateral American 
deficiencies, they are also likely to think the victory was more 
important than how it was achieved (a point, incidentally, 
which the Germans seem to have had trouble grasping). 
However, if the possibility exists that war as it was fought up 
to 1945 is not extinct, then Fighting Power deserves to be 
read as more than just another disquisition on what might 
have been, since getting by may not be so easy the next time. 
Before anyone rushes to remodel the U.S. Army, though, it 
should be determined that World War II German fighting 
power actually derived from the sources given and, if it did, 
that they would have the same effect on American forces. 


Dr. Earl F. Ziemke 
Unwersity af Georgia 


A Matter of Hours: Treason at Harper’s Ferry by Paul R. 
Teetor. East Brunswick, New Jersey: Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press, 1982, 309 pages, $29.50. 


In legal circles, there is a saying that possession of the facts 
does not necessarily mean possession of the truth. This 
maxim is exemplified in A Matter of Hours by Paul Teetor. 
The main point is that Union Colonel Dixon Miles’s sur- 
render of his garrison at Harper’s Ferry on 15 September 
1862 ‘can better be explained by a deliberate purpose on his 
part to deliver up Harper’s Ferry to the Rebels, one way or 
another. This is a charge of treason.”’ (Emphasis added.) 

Unfortunately, the facts that Teetor has so assiduously 
collected for more than a decade cannot conclusively sustain 
the weight of his thesis. These facts, freed from the confining 
interpretation of treason, more convincingly suggest cir- 
cumstances common in military history: a difficult situation 
exacerbated by the presence of an inadequate commander. 

The relative indefensibility of the Harper's Ferry position 
is well known and understood. It had already been evacuated 
by both Confederates and Federals, the latter having left 
behind the valuable armory equipment. Andrew “Stone- 
wall’’ Jackson, none of whose biographies are cited by Tee- 
tor, “would rather take it [Harper's Ferry] forty times than to 
undertake to defend it once."’ Moreover, Miles had pre- 
viously been ordered by his superior to hold out “‘to the last 
extremity.”’ Despite the clearly culpable conduct of the 
defense, Jackson (no procrastinator) was three days behind 
schedule for achieving his objective. 





Miles, as Teetor concedes, had since 1858 a history of 
personal ineffectiveness when in significant independent 
command. His actions were characterized by misinterpreta- 
tion of his superiors’ guidance, obstinacy in his decisions, 
and disregard—even discourtesy—toward his subordinates. 
In one case, intoxication was alleged. Dr. Norman Dixon's 
On the Psychology of Military Incompetence (1976) de- 
scribes the authoritarian /obsessive personality as ‘‘orderly, 
intolerant of unusual ideas and 
unable to cope with contradictions . . . he constructs of the 
world an image as simplistic as it is at variance with reality.” 
Another scholar has said of such a person, “If he has a 
problem [he believes] the best thing to do is not to think 


stingy and stubborn 


about it and just keep busy.” 

rhis familiar personality of daily life and literature offers 
a far more convincing explanation of the fall of Harper's 
Ferry than Teetor’s rather tortured reasoning. His conten- 
tion that Miles’s ‘“‘neglects’ and ‘imbecilities’ all ran in one 
direction and . . . could not be explained other than by a 
deliberate purpose to see Harper's Ferry fall to the Rebels” 
goes beyond the evidence. Miles gave permission for the 
cavalry’s escape and the consequent denial of their horses to 
Jackson. Teetor’s argument that the garrison ‘“‘had to be 
right in doubting Miles’s loyalty” ignores the widespread 
public suspicion of “treachery” that had unjustly accused 
and imprisoned General Charles P. Stone a year before. 

Teetor seems unaware that such charges are frequently 
leveled against unsuccessful defenders of important posi- 
tions, particularly when their commanders are old or con- 
ventional and their opponents are energetic, flexible, and 
victorious. Witness General William Hull and Brock at 
Detroit, Lovell and Farragut at New Orleans, and Pember- 
ton and Grant at Vicksburg. Teetor also seems to be a 
prisoner of an idée fixe: that devastating incompetence must 
necessarily mask some convoluted, murky “treason.” 


Dr. Richard E. Morse 
ilbert F. Simpson Historical Research Center 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Counterattack: The West’s Battle against the Terrorists by 
Christopher Dobson and Ronald Payne. New York: Facts 
on File, 1982, 220 pages, $14.95 


Counterattack is a journalistic account of measures taken 
by the major Western democracies to deal with the rising 
threat of international terrorism which flowered in the sev- 
enties. Based primarily on secondary sources, this work pur- 


ports to be an “exciting and heartening book” which shows 
. at last they 


that while “the terrorists may not be crushed 
are on the run.”’ This speculative assertion clearly surpasses 
the scope and analysis presented. Counterattack does show 
that at least a few Western governments have measurably 
improved their capability to respond to the challenge of 
terrorism. Authors Christopher Dobson and Ronald Payne 
are right when they say, “terrorism ebbs and flows like the 
tide."’ The momentum of the struggle, however, inherently 
lies with the perpetrators and not the responders 

This book clearly demonstrates that it is much easier to 
talk about the problem of terrorism than it is to take concrete 
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measures against it. This is particularly evident at the Unit- 
ed Nations, where strong rhetoric abounds but substantive 
responses are few. As the authors show, terrorism inherently 
operates at the margins—conceptually, procedurally, and 
institutionally. It is neither a wholly legitimate form of 
protest nor a wholly illegitimate one. It uses the methods 
and tools of war but falls outside the rules of armed conflict. 
It attacks the democratic institutions of the state, yet in most 
cases depends on their persistence to survive 

Consequently, measures taken by a democratic state to 
meet the terrorist threat ultimately raise major philosophi- 
cal questions and serious pragmatic concerns. How much 
can the state's investigative powers and judicial authority be 
extended without endangering individual freedoms or demo- 
cratic processes of government? With regard to the estab- 
lishment of counterterrorist forces, these concerns are com- 
plicated by further questions about the suitability of using 
military forces in situations normally reserved for civilian 
police authority 

In discussing the initiatives taken by Britain, the United 
States, West Germany, France, the Netherlands, Spain, Italy, 
and Israel to deai with terrorism, the authors show that the 
measures generally have been commensurate with the threat 
and a clear reflection of each state's traditional values and 
established institutions. This is particularly true of counter- 
terrorist forces where the prospect of employing military 
forces within the boundaries of the state generates consider- 
able anxiety 

Counterattack presents a surprising amount of informa- 
tion about the counterterrorist forces of the countries listed 
earlier—information not readily available in the open litera- 
ture. I found some errors, omissions, and misinterpretations, 
but overall the accounts are informative and useful. It is a 
difficult subject to discuss because so much of the informa- 
tion is classified, and the glamorous character of counterter- 
rorist forces makes the distinction between legend and truth 
difficult to discern 

Overall, this book provides interesting and enjoyable 
reading. It is nota scholarly work in the sense of thoroughly 
explored hypotheses and well-documented sources. Conse- 
quently, there are some loose ends and some debatable con- 
clusions. This is not surprising. Dobson and Payne have had 
to work with much information that is incomplete and 
impossible to corroborate 


Lieutenant Colonel Richard E. Porter, USAF 
Washington, D.C 


The Last Hero: Wild Bill Donovan by Anthony Cave 
Brown. New York: Times Books, 1982, 891 pages, $24.95 


Anthony Cave Brown has acquired new sources of infor- 
mation to produce a first-rate biography of Major General 
William J. “Wild Bill” Donovan. Cave Brown obtained 
access to Donovan's personal papers (1400 volumes), pre- 
viously top secret archives from his wartime files, and inter- 
views with former associates of the general 

In the last eleven years, four major works have been pub- 
lished about Wild Bill Donovan.' Why did this sudden burst 
of interest in Donovan occur? In an age of self-fulfillment 
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and rampant narcissism, Americans may be starting to look 
nostalgically back toa man who represents total devotion to 
duty. For example, in World War I, Donovan won the Medal 
of Honor for valor under devastating attack. When he was a 
federal attorney, he raided his own social club during Prohi- 
bition, when it repeatedly disregarded his warnings to rid 
the premises of liquor. He created and led the Office for 
Strategic Services (OSS) during World War II at considera- 
ble financial loss to himself. He traveled constantly during 
the war to keep contact with even remote OSS posts, despite 
the fact that he was in his late fifties and early sixties. 

Cave Brown describes Donovan's considerable achieve- 
ments: a military hero in World War I, an acting Attorney 
General of the United States in the interwar period, and 
leader of the OSS in World War II. What in Donovan's 
character enabled him to reach these heights? Wild Bill 
Donovan learned from trauma and failure; he did not allow 
these experiences to break him. Donovan's battle experience 
in the Ourcg Valley and the Kriemhild Line in 1918 was a 
horror. He learned from these battles to question the Ameri- 
can military doctrine of direct confrontation with over- 
whelming force. During World War II, he drew on these 
traumas. Through OSS sabotage and subversion, Donovan 
forced Hitler to disperse the German forces. He therefore 
helped prevent the Germans from making a concentrated, 
crushing attack on the Allies in Normandy. Donovan also 
learned from his earlier OSS failures in Turkey, the Balkans, 
and Italy to give a supreme performance in France in 1944. 
He armed and directed the Maquis to cut German commun- 
ication lines and delay or prevent German troops from 
reaching the front. 

Cave Brown's biography of Donovan is balanced. It does 
not present the adulation shown to Donovan in an earlier 
period.? Cave Brown discusses Donovan's achievements in 
detail, but he also describes his weaknesses. For example, 
Donovan gave little time to his family, was a poor adminis- 
trator, handled his personal finances carelessly, and, at 
times, showed a bravado that bordered on exhibitionism. 
The result is Donovan as a whole person! Seen in perspec- 
tive, though, Wild Bill’s faults appear minor in relation to 
his total character. 

The only weakness in Cave Brown's presentation is his 
failure to discuss Donovan's early life and relate it to his 
adult years. However, this omission must not be magnified, 
since the author had obtained a huge amount of previously 
inaccessible material on Donovan's OSS years. The exami- 
nation and correlation of this material required him to write 
over 800 pages, and very little of this is excessive. A careful 
examination of Donovan's childhood could have forced the 
author to leave out valuable material from a later period or 
to write two volumes The latter alternative is not very 
attractive to busy readers or publishers. 

In summary, The Last Hero: Wild Bill Donovan is fasci- 
nating, thoroughly researched, and highly recommended. 


Dr. Kenneth J. Campbell 
Strategic Power Analysis Corporation 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Notes 


1. The other three volumes are: R. H. Smith, OSS: The Secret 
History of America’s First Central Intelligence Agency (Berkeley: 


University of California Press, 1972); T. F. Troy, Donovan and the 
CIA (Frederick, Maryland: University Publications of America, 
1981); and R. Dunlop, Donovan: America’s Master Spy (Chicago 
Rand McNally, 1982). 

2. See the following books: Father F. P. Duffy, Father Duffy’s Story 
(New York: Doran, 1919) and C. Ford, Donovan of OSS (Boston 
Little, Brown & Co., 1970.) 


Soviet Perceptions of Military Power by John J. Dziak. New 
York: Crane, Russak & Company, 1981, 72 pages, $5.95. 


Soviet Perceptions of Military Power is an enlightening 
examination of the Soviet threat facing the United States. 
This is especially true in a time when many Western ana- 
lysts, particularly those on this side of the Atlantic, are 
comparing the U.S. position vis-a-vis the Soviets in terms of 
military ‘bean counts.” 

Professor John Dziak’s study aptly supports his thesis that 
by understanding Soviet military doctrine and the process 
under which it evolves, the West, particularly the United 
States, can better counter the current Soviet military 
buildup. 

Dziak attacks the popular myth that the U.S.S.R.’s huge 
military buildup is basically defensive in nature. As the 
myth goes, Russia’s historic need for protection from inva- 
sion and the aggressive containment policy of the Western 
alliance have forced the Soviets into a siege mentality. Pro- 
ponents of the myth argue that reductions in Western mil- 
itary power will be met by corresponding reductions on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. Dziak points to the doctrinal 
writings of the Soviets themselves to prove the fallacy of this 
mind-set. 

At the heart of this misconception, acccrding to Dziak, is 
our tendency to project Western values on the Soviets—what 
he refers to as ‘‘mirror imaging.” By doing this we expect the 
Soviets to react as we would to a given situation. This leads 
to major miscalculations when dealing with a society fun- 
damenta!ly different from our own. 

The best way to overcome these problems and better 
appreciate Soviet motivations and intentions is to probe 
their perceptions of military doctrine and military power. 
Dziak does this by examining the use of original Soviet 
source documents like the Soviet General Staff Journal, 
Voyennaya mysl’ (Military Thought). Dziak’s underlying 
theme is that to check assertive Soviet military power effec- 
tively, the West need not counter every single facet of that 
capability (match them “‘bean for bean’’), but it must coun- 
ter the doctrine and strategy that undergird Soviet power. 

Dziak develops his thesis through a concise, well-docu- 
mented use of Soviet military publications. For example, he 
establishes that military concerns dominate the Soviet state. 
He quotes the Chief of the Soviet General Staff, Marshal 
Ogarkov: 

The development of the economy is carried out with a 
consideration, to one degree or another, of the require- 
ments of military strategy, the needs of the armed forces 
and warfare as a whole for military means and man- 
power resources. The conclusions of military strategy are 
taken into consideration in the plans for the country’s 
economic development. The influence of military strat- 





egy upon the economy manifests itself most completely 
during wartime. 


Dziak uses the same process in his discussion of the mecha- 
nism and reasons for Communist party control of the mil- 
itary. He does an excellent job of tying the recent Soviet 
military buildup to party political strategy developed as 
early as the Stalinist period of Soviet history. Political strat- 
egy directly influences military policy in the U.S.S.R. Dziak 
supports this through his description of the process used to 
develop Soviet doctrine and the total involvement of Soviet 
political leaders in military planning. 

In concise, well-documented sections, Dziak describes the 
interdependent relationships among Soviet political strat- 
egy, military doctrine, military science, military art, military 
strategy, Operational art, and tactics. Many of these terms, 
although critical to Soviet military thought, have no coun- 
terpart in the West. Therefore, his descriptions are quite 
beneficial to Western military planners. Dziak also describes 
the hierarchy that develops and executes the doctrine and 
strategy evolved through this system. He further explains 
the strong tie between Soviet political and military strategy 
through his description of the interlocking party and mil- 
itary hierarchies. His simple yet accurate descriptions of 
various agencies involved in this process are quite helpful in 
understanding the Soviet way of doing things. Of special 
note is the glossary in the last four pages, which provides an 
excellent quick reference to the key institutional players in 
the formulation of Soviet military thought. 

In his conclusion, Dziak reemphasizes the need to under- 
stand Soviet military doctrine, its development, and its 
impact on Soviet society before we can understand the 
impact of the phenomenal Soviet military buildup of the 
1970s and 1980s. In addition, we must look at these blue- 
prints for military operation from the Soviet perspective. 

Captain Larry A. Smith, USAF 
USAF Academy, Colorado 


The Strategic Imperative: New Policies for American So- 
ciety edited by Samuel P. Huntington. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Ballinger, 1982, 376 pages, $27.50. 


“In the future, security cannot rely on numbers alone: it 
must be founded on insight, skill, creativity, and the ability 
to outwit opponents.” With this goal in mind, the authors 
set out to develop a series of new and useful strategies for the 
current administration's efforts to strengthen America’s 
defenses. 

Editor Samuel P. Huntington was Coordinator of Secur- 
ity Planning for the National Security Council (1977-78). 
Presently, he heads The Center for International Affairs at 
Harvard, under whose auspices this book was written. Eight 
of the nine contributors to this volume were associated with 
the program in National Security Studies at Harvard during 
the years 1979-81. 

In order to grasp the direction of this book, it is necessary 
to note that the stated purpose of the Harvard program is: (1) 
to promote the development and training of a new genera- 
tion of strategic thinkers and (2) to encourage the formula- 
tion of new approaches to the national security problems the 
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United States will confront in the 1980s. Both the authors of 
this book and the participants of the program have attemp- 
ted to get away from the scientific, technological, and 
systems-analytical approaches that have dominated Ameri- 
can thinking on security issues. Instead, they stress the his- 
torical, political, and cultural factors that shape strategy and 
security policy. For example, instead of the narrow focus on 
arms control of the 1960s and early 70s, they deal with arms 
control as only one of several components of security policy. 

Basically, The Strategic Imperative is rooted in the belief 
among the participants that many of the key concepts that 
informed and shaped American strategy in the 1950s and the 
1960s no longer have the same relevance and usefulness in 
the 1980s. Some of these include concepts of nuclear deter- 
rence, mutual assured destruction, flexible response, escala- 
tion control, crisis stability, limited war, counterinsurgency, 
and others. All of the essays criticize one or more of these 
approaches and suggest alternatives. 

This very readable book is neither a comprehensive nor 
systemic treatment of the full scope of strategic issues. 
Rather, its goal is to provide some new ideas as to how the 
United States should order its defenses during the coming 
decade. For example, the authors are convinced that the 
United States must put greater reliance on nonnuclear 
means of deterrence and that NATO must adopta strategy of 
conventional retaliation against Eastern Europe. 

These authors argue, with great vigor, that in light of the 
Soviet increase in military power during the last fifteen years 
and the expansion of American interests, particularly in the 
Middle East, the current military buildup of more money, 
more men, and more weapons is not enough. While criticiz- 
ing and evaluating the old strategies, the authors suggest 
that the mutual assured destruction (MAD) doctrine was 
never U.S. policy, and they criticize the Pentagon's reliance 
on systems analysis for making strategic decisions. They 
assess the ideas of essential equivalence in nuclear weapons 
and question American overreliance on quality rather than 
quantity in weapons procurement. 

In conclusion, the authors set forth a strategy for compet- 
ing with the Soviets in the Third World, explore how the 
United States can deal with and benefit from the realign- 
ment of Third World states, develop the case for ballistic 
missile defenses, and outline a comprehensive strategy for 
ensuring the security of U.S. energy supplies. 

Dr. Robert H. Terry 


Department of History 
York College of Pennsylvania 


Planning a Tragedy: The Americanization of the War in 
Vietnam by Larry Berman. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1982, 203 pages, $14.95. 


Planning a Tragedy is a concise narrative of the decision 
process that committed the United States to the war in 
Vietnam. Drawing from previously unavailable top secret 
memorandums and reports, Larry Berman, an associate pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of California at 
Davis, recreates the dialogue between President Lyndon 
Johnson and his principal foreign policy advisers. Accord- 
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ing to Berman, it is not the type of story they hoped would be 
written. 

The author’s approach is not one of Monday-morning 
quarterbacking. On the contrary, he cautions that “retro- 
spective evaluation of the Vietnam War should be ap- 
proached with great care.’ Berman follows this guidance 
and presents very detailed and dramatic material on the 
decisions of 1965 which laid the foundation for the major 
commitment of U.S. forces to Vietnam. As his title implies, 
Berman contends that the Vietnam War was ‘‘a human and 
national tragedy.” 

Even though Johnson's personality dominated his ad- 
ministration and his operating style emphasized consensus 
and team play, Planning a Tragedy clearly shows that in 
1965 principal presidential advisers were not yessing the 
President but presenting their reservations as to U.S. inter- 
vention in Vietnam. In this regard, the reader will respect the 
foresight and candid remarks of George Ball, Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

Berman’s book is very well written and provides new 
insights into the war and the political leaders who led the 
United States down the path to the Vietnam tragedy. Organ- 
izationally, the author first provides a brief background 
chronology that shows Johnson's “whys” for U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam were consistent with policy statements of 
three previous presidents— Truman, Eisenhower, and Ken- 
nedy. In short, Vietnam was of vital interest to the United 
States in its fight to contain communism. Using assorted 
written material, Berman presents a detailed discussion of 
the decision process of early 1965, and conclusions are 
drawn. Berman challenges the validity of basic assumptions 
endorsed by the principal players, identifies areas of uncer- 
tainty which pervaded the decision process, and shows that 
Johnson was not misled by his advisers. 

President Johnson, Berman writes, used the advisory pro- 
cess to legitimize his decision of 28 July 1965—to provide 
men, material, and the necessary money to the war effort, 


without the call-up of Reserves—to the political elites and 
the general public. In the final analysis, Johnson's decision 
turned Vietnam into an American “nightmare.” 

With its compelling explanation of the decision to Amer- 
icanize the war in Vietnam and where the burden of proof 
belongs, Planning a Tragedy is highly recommended for 
those now responsible for the security and well-being of the 
United States. 

Colonel James B. Motley, USA 
Washington, D.C 


Federal Records of World War II. Detroit, Michigan: Gale 
Research Company, 1950, reprinted 1982, two volumes, 
2134 pages, $75.00. 


Federal Records of World War I] is a guide to the massive 
United States government documents of the period from 
1939 to 1945, in two volumes: one covering the civilian, the 
other the military agencies. First, each agency's organization 
and functions are described, and records are very briefly 
covered; very briefly, as the contents of hundreds of filing 
cabinets are reduced to a few lines. Clearly, Federal Records 
of World War!11/ isa reference aid for major libraries and a set 
that graduate students dealing with the war must be aware 
of. They will find, however, its utility limited by the fact that 
it is no more than a reprint of a 1950 National Archives 
publication, and while the company has done a beautiful 
job of reproduction and binding, it has done nothing else. 
Therefore, while the information about the agencies might 
be helpful, the material on the records is badly outdated. 
Those interested in USAF material on World War II would 
do better to first check Lawrence J. Paszek’s A Guide to 
Documentary Sources. 

Dr. Kenneth P. Werrell 
Center for Aerospace Doctrine, Research, and Education 


Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


The Air University Review Awards Committee has selected “Paradox 
and False Economy: Reform and High Technology” by Captain Forrest 
E. Waller, Jr., USAF, as the outstanding article in the May-June 1983 issue 
of the Review. 
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A. James Gregor (B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Columbia 
University) is Professor of Political Science and 
a principal investigator for the Pacific Basin 
Project of the Institute of International Studies, 
University of California, Berkeley. He serves on 
the editorial boards of World Politics and The 
Journal of Strategic Studies. Dr. Gregor is 
author of The Taiwan Relations Act and the 
Defense of the Republic of China 
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Lieutenant Colonel David J. Dean (B.S.F.S., 
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Peace Studies, Columbia University 
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ing to Berman, it is not the type of story they hoped would be 
written. 

The author’s approach is not one of Monday-morning 
quarterbacking. On the contrary, he cautions that “‘retro- 
spective evaluation of the Vietnam War should be ap- 
proached with great care."’ Berman follows this guidance 
and presents very detailed and dramatic material on the 
decisions of 1965 which laid the foundation for the major 
commitment of U.S. forces to Vietnam. As his title implies, 
Berman contends that the Vietnam War was ‘“‘a human and 
national tragedy.” 

Even though Johnson's personality dominated his ad- 
ministration and his operating style emphasized consensus 
and team play, Planning a Tragedy clearly shows that in 
1965 principal presidential advisers were not yessing the 
President but presenting their reservations as to U.S. inter- 
vention in Vietnam. In this regard, the reader will respect the 
foresight and candid remarks of George Ball, Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

Berman’s book is very well written and provides new 
insights into the war and the political leaders who led the 
United States down the path to the Vietnam tragedy. Organ- 
izationally, the author first provides a brief background 
chronology that shows Johnson's ‘“‘whys”’ for U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam were consistent with policy statements of 
three previous presidents— Truman, Eisenhower, and Ken- 
nedy. In short, Vietnam was of vital interest to the United 
States in its fight to contain communism. Using assorted 
written material, Berman presents a detailed discussion of 
the decision process of early 1965, and conclusions are 
drawn. Berman challenges the validity of basic assumptions 
endorsed by the principal players, identifies areas of uncer- 
tainty which pervaded the decision process, and shows that 
Johnson was not misled by his advisers. 

President Johnson, Berman writes, used the advisory pro- 
cess to legitimize his decision of 28 July 1965—to provide 
men, material, and the necessary money to the war effort, 


without the call-up of Reserves—to the political elites and 
the general public. In the final analysis, Johnson's decision 
turned Vietnam into an American “nightmare.” 

With its compelling explanation of the decision to Amer- 
icanize the war in Vietnam and where the burden of proof 
belongs, Planning a Tragedy is highly recommended for 
those now responsible for the security and well-being of the 
United States. 

Colonel James B. Motley, USA 
Washington, D.C 
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of the Review. 
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Colonel James L. Cole, Jr. (USAFA; M.A., 
Ohio State University; M.B.A., Auburn Uni- 
versity), is Chief, Caribbean Basin Branch, 
Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff J-5, 
Plans and Policy Directorate, Hq USAF. He 
has held positions as an AC-47 commander in 
Vietnam; Chief, Combat Operations, 63d Mil- 
itary Airlift Wing; and Commander, 53d Mil- 
itary Airlift Squadron at Norton AFB, Califor- 
nia. Colonel Cole has published in Aerospace 
Histonan and the Review. He is a graduate of 
Squadron Officer School, Air Command and 
Staff College, Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Armed Forces Staff College, and Air 
War College 
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A. James Gregor (B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Columbia 
University) is Professor of Political Science and 
a principal investigator for the Pacific Basin 
Project of the Institute of International Studies, 
University of California, Berkeley. He serves on 
the editorial boards of World Politics and The 
Journal of Strategic Studies. Dr. Gregor is 
author of The Tatwan Relations Act and the 
Defense of the Republic of China 





contributors 


Lieutenant Colonel David J. Dean (B.S.F.S 
Georgetown University of Foreign Service 
M.A., Florida State University) is a research 
fellow at the Center for Aerospace Doctrine 
Research, and Education, Air University. He is 
an intelligence officer whose recent assign- 
ments have dealt with Soviet and Chinese mil- 
itary power. Colonel Dean is a Distinguished 
Graduate of Squadron Officer School and a 
graduate of Air Command and Staff College 
and Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Lieutenant Colonel Thomas C. Suter (B.A 
William Jewell College; M.B.A., Missouri Uni- 
versity) is Defense Exchange Officer in the State 
Department's Office of European Security and 
Political Affairs (EUR/RPM). He has held 
positions as Special Assistant for Southern 
Europe, Office of Secretary of Defense, and 
research associate at the Institute of War and 
Peace Studies, Columbia University 





Major William A. Buckingham, Jr. (USAFA 
M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State University), is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Science at the USAF 
Academy. He was previously a historian in the 
Office of Air Force History. Major Buckingham 
is author of Operation Ranch Hand: The Air 
Force and Herbicides in Southeast Asia, 1961 

1971 and a previous contributor to the Revieu 

He joins the faculty at National Defense Uni 

versity in Washington, D.C., in July 


Leonard Gaston (B.S., Texas Tech; M.B.A 

Ph.D., Ohio State University) is an operations 
research analyst with the Deputy for Develop- 
ment Planning, Aeronautical Systems Division 
Air Force Systems Command, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. He is also an Air Force Reserve 
officer, formerly with an Individual Mobiliza- 
tion Augmentee assignment to the Directorate 
of Aerospace Studies, Kirtland AFB, New 
Mexico 





Lewis B. Ware (Ph.D., Princeton) is Associate 
Professor of Middle East Studies assigned to the 
Center for Aerospace Doctrine, Research, and 
Education, Air University. He has taught and 
done research at the University of Tunis and in 
Cairo as a Fellow of the American Research 
Center. Before coming to Air University, he 
was on the staff of New York University and 
served as a consultant to the International 
Research and Exchange Commission. Dr. Ware 
is a previous contributor to the Revieu 


Dora Alves (Ph.D., Catholic University) is 
Research Associate, Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. She has previously taught at 
the American University and the Catholic Uni 
versity. Dr. Alves has published in Naval War 
College Review, U.S. Naval Institute Proceed 
ings, Pacific Defence Reporter, and Marine 
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Valentine J. Belfiglio (B.S., Union University 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Oklahoma) is Asso 





ciate Professor of Government, Texas Wom- 
an’'s University, Denton, Texas. Dr. Belfiglio is 
author of American Foreign Policy (1982) and 
has published frequently on American security 
interests in the Middle East and southern 
Africa, including articles in International Pro- 
blems, Africa Insight, Africa Today, and the 
International Studies Notes 


Lieutenant Colonel W. Scott Phillips (B.A 

University of Massachusetts; M.B.A., Golden 
Gate University) is Chief, Aircraft Systems 
Branch in the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Studies and Analysis, Hq USAF. His 
previous assignments include combat crew 
training instructor navigator and various data 
automation positions. Colonel Phillips is a 
graduate of Squadron Officer School, Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, Air Com- 
mand and Staff College, and Air War College 


Paul R. Schratz (U.S. Naval Academy; M.A., 
Boston University; Ph.D., Ohio State Univer- 
sity) has been a research scholar for both the 
Naval War College and Air War College. As a 
captain in the U.S. Navy, he served in subma- 





rines and in policy planning in Washington 
Dr. Schratz has served as Director of Interna- 
tional Studies at the University of Missouri, a 
member of the White House-Congressional 
Commission on Foreign Policy, and a guest 
scholar at the Brookings Institution. He is a 
frequent contributor to the Revieu 


Alan F. Wilt (B.S.. DePauw University; M.A 

Ph.D., University of Michigan) is Professor of 
History at lowa State University. In 1982-83, he 
was visiting professor of military history at the 
Air War College, Maxwell AFB, Alabama. His 
books include The Atlantic Wall: Hitler's 
Defenses in the West, 1941-1944 (1975) and The 
French Riviera Campaign of August 1944 
(1981). Dr. Wilt isa previous contributor to the 
Revieu 


Lawrence A. Clayton (B.A., Duke University; 
M.A. and Ph.D., Tulane University) is Direc- 
tor, Latin American Studies Program and 
Associate Professor of History at the University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. He has served as 
Executive Secretary and Chairman of the An- 
dean Studies Committee and as a member of 
Centro de Investigaciones Histéricas, Ecuador 
Dr. Clayton has published numerous articles 
on Latin America and will be a Senior Ful- 
bright Lecturer at the University of Costa Rica, 
August-December 1983 
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